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Tue publishers of such works as “ Picturesque America, 
“ Picturesque Europe,”’ and “ Picturesque Palestine,” render 
a manifold service to the community. They develop a genuine 
taste for pure, true art. They banish from the home the rude 
and coarse engravings and the tawdry chromos which in times 
past have so often furnished the sole art treasure 
of the American household. They teach young 
and old to love not only art but nature, for the 
true artist is the best interpreter and the best 
introducer to nature. He is a seer. To him 
Nature reveals herself, and he in turn acts as a 
revelator to others who po&’sess not his cultured 
They annihilate distance, and 
carry stay-at-homes from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, and then across the ocean 
They give not, indeed, 

They 
reader, 


observation. 


and around the globe. 
all, but some Of the benefits of travel. 
teach not merely the student and the 
but even the careleas glancer at pictures, some- 
thing respecting his own land and other lands, 
They broaden his horizon. They render more 
aatholic his spirit, and more cosmopolitan his 
mind. No household can have such works as 
these lying on its center-table and have its 
children grow up wholly provincial. Of these 
three works, ** Picturesque Palestine,’ the last, 
is, in some respects at least, a fitting climax to 
the series. To it, through the courtesy of the 
publishers, we are indebted for the illustrations 
which grace It differs from 
previous illustrated works on Palestine In two 
respects. The illustrations are not only new, but 
they are taken from artistic drawings made on 
they ure therefore more life-like, and 
in the best sense more true, than reproductions 
from photographs. The photograph aims to re- 
produce Nature, yet it can give but an imperfect 
hint of her. The artist interprets Nature, and, 
if he be a true artist, vives her inward meaning 
as the photograph can not. Messrs, Fenn and 
Woodward made two extended journeys ex- 
preasly for the purpose of preparing the illustra- 
tions for this work, and have brought back with 
them the product of their personal observation 
and art-study. The letter-press accompanying 
these illustrations is prepared by special scholars 
whose life-studies and, in many instances, per- 
sonal explorations of the Holy Land eminently 
fit them for the work allotted tothem. Among 
the authors who thus combine to produce this 
work are Colonel Wilson, Canon Tristram, 
Colonel Warren, Lieutenant Conder, Dr. Philip 
Schaff, Dr. Selah Merrill, Dr. Jessup, and Pro- 
fessor Palmer. Making no attempt to follow 
these writers in their detailed discussion of 
sacred localities, | shall avail myself of the op- 
portunity this article affords to give the reader 
of ** The Christian Union ” a bird’s-eye view of 
Palestine, referring him to “ Picturesque Pales- 
tine’’ for fuller information, with a hearty re- 
commendation of it as the most complete and 
encyclopedic work on the subject thus far given 
to the public. 

Many elements of interest combine to make 
Palestine a land of peculiar interest, unique alike 
in its geographical features, its sacred associa- 
tions, and its singular history. No other province 
of so limited a size possesses so great a variety 
of mountain and yalley, of climate, soil, and 
productions; and no other so small a stage has 
been the theatre of so prolonged and so extra- 
ordinary a drama, or one which has exerted so 


this supplement. 


the spot 


' Picturesque Palestine, Sinai and Egypt. By 
the most eminent Palestine Scholars and. Ex- 

lorers. With an Introduction by the Very 

ev. Dean Stanley, D. D., author of *“ Sinai 
and Palestine.”” Superbly ‘illustrated with en- 
tirely Original Engravings on Steel and Wood, 
from Sketches made on the Spot by the eminent 
Artists Harry Fenn and J. D. Woodward. To 
be complete in forty parts. Sold only by sub- 
scription. D. Appleton & Co., New Yor 
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vast an influence on the destinies of the human race. In round 


_ numbers, the length of the land may be stated at one hundred 


and eighty miles; its average breadth at sixty-five miles: thus, 
in shape and size, it does not differ widely from Vermont ; but its 
locality and its characteristics connect it with three continents. 
Its western shore is bathed by the waters of the great inland 
European sea, the Great Sea of ancient times ; its southern plains 
melt away into the deserts of Africa and Arabia; its eastern hills 
are not separated by any visible boundary-line from the great 
table-lands of Asia; its northern mountain-peaks are outlying 
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spurs of the great mountain-ranges of Southern Europe. ‘ Thus 
this little province, standing in the gate-way of the continents, 


plants its feet upon Africa and Arabia, and reaches out one hand .. 
toward Asia and the other toward Europe— by ¥ its locality at 


sessing affinity to each. By ité geographical features, also, 

possesses something of their climate and productions. Ita Mor a) 
Lebanon lifts its head ten thousand feet above the se a, which 
ebbs and flows at its base. W hite 
Mountain, from the fact that it is capped with eternal snow ; 
its river Jordan empties itself into a valley, absolutely unparal- 


and derives its name. the 
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dred feet below the not distant waters of the Mediterranean, a 
depth almost, if not quite, as great as that of the deepest mines 
of Cornwall. On the mountain-top reigns perpetual winter ; 
in the Jordan Valley reigns perpetual summer ; and the distance 
between the arctic and the tropic zone is less than two hundred 
miles. Between these two extremes of climate, within this 
narrow range of space, are to be found almost every variety of 
vegetable production, and many of the varieties of animal life. 
The bear of the snowy heights of Lebanon, and the gazelle of 
the Arabian Desert, may be hunted within a few days’ journey 
of each other. The wolf of the north and the leopard of the 
tropics howl within hearing of the same bivouac. The banana 
and the almond, the oak, the maple, and the evergreen of our 
Northern States grow within sight of the sycamore, the fig, and 
the olive. In a word, the province which was to give birth to 
a life whose benediction should rest upon all nations was fitly 
prepared for its mission by a climate and a soil giving life to the 
productions of every land. As may be imagined, the floral 
beauty of this country, the soil of whose fertile plains is as rich 
as its climate is varied, surpasses anything known in our North- 


ern States. ‘‘ The fields not occupied with grain,” says a recent 


traveler, “‘ are literally carpeted with wild flowers of the most 
brilliant hues, such a display as I never saw elsewhere ; scarlet 
and dark-flaming poppies, the scarlet anemone, marigolds, white 
daisies, the lobelia, the lupine, the vetch, the gorse with its deli- 
cate yellow blossom, the pea, something that we agreed to call 
the white rose of Sharon, the mallow, the asphodel, the leaves 
of a lily not yet in bloom.” 

This land may be regarded as divided by its natural fea- 
tures into three long and narrow sections, parallel to each 
other and nearly parallel to the coast—the Jordan Valley, 
the Hill Country, and the Plains. The Jordan Valley be- 
gins with the river of that name, on the northwest side of 
Hermon, and runs in a nearly southerly direction from the 
springs, which constitute the river’s source, seventeen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, thirteen hundred feet below 
it. From the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea this valley 
averages about seven miles in width, walled in on either 
side by rocky hills. Buried between these ranges and shielded 


from every breeze, the climate of this valley is hot and re- | 


laxing; its productions are those of a tropic 
zone ; and the vices of its inhabitants to-day, 
as in olden times, are those which everywhere 


characterize an enervated people. Westofthe |. a 
Jordan the land rises to an elevated rangeof .  ,- 

hills, whose average height above the Mediter- 

ranean is from fifteen hundred to eighteen hun-_ 


dred feet, though some of its peaks reach over 
three thousand feet above the sea. This is the 


EXTERNAL STAIRWAY OF A HOUSE AT BETHLEHEM. 


Two women grinding corn on the stairs. 


may well be 


all the condi- - 


the “‘mountain”’ or the highlands into which Christ often re- 
treated from the populous plains with his disciples. The south- 
ern hills are pierced with caverns, partly natural, partly artificial, 
many of them connected by indissoluble associations with the 


sacred history of the country. There is, indeed, hardly one of | 


these caverns, however small, which has not at some time or 
other furnished a hiding-place to some ancient Hebrew from 
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leled on the world’s surface, reaching a depth of thirteen hun- ‘hill country” of which frequent mention is made in the Bible, | transferred to her ‘handkerchief—a baseless medigeval tradi- 


tion—with the same confidence with which they designate the 
locality of Bethlehem or the platform of Herod’s Temple in 
Jerusalem. The methods by which the average guide reaches 
his assurance respecting sacred localities is thus humorously 
illustrated by Charles Dudley Warner: 

** As we pass out of this wady, the German driver points to 


| @ forlorn village clinging to the rocky slope of a hill to the 


the sweeping incursions of Philistine or Amalekite, and is not | 


identified with more or less reason with some ancient and semi- 
sacred tradition. Upon the west this range of hills descends 
by a gradual slope to the lowlands, the fertile plains of various 
width which border the Mediterranean Sea. Their climate, 
relieved by the sea-breezes, does not share in the intolerable 
heats of the Jordan Valley. Even now, despite the idleness 
and shiftlessness of the inhabitants, and the barbarous govern- 
ment of the unspeakable Turk, some of these plains still pro- 
duce year by year enormous crops of wheat, though they have 
been producing the same crop for well-nigh forty centuries, 
with no manure beyond that furnished by the hill-torrents, 


_ associations. The manger where Christ was cradled, the house 


with no systematic irrigation, with no succession of crops, and | 


with only the rudest methods of husbandry. Though war has 
ravaged this land from end to end, though oppression has de- 
spoiled its inhabitants, though superstition and ignorance have 


combined to keep them poor and wretched, it needs only a good | 


government, and some wise expenditure in constructing ade- 
quate and safe harbors upon the coast, to me 


the richest and most prosperous of moderr#™states. Whether | 


ancient prophecy foretells a restitution of the Jews to their 
native land, 
and a millen- 
nial period of 
peaceandpros- | 
perity there, 


doubted; but | 
it is not doubt- 
ful that the | 
land possesses 


tions necessary 
to fulfill this 


tience and expec- 
tation through so 
many centuries. 
Mere geographi - 
cal features, how- 
ever, would attract 
few travelers to 
this land of strange 
character and stranger history. What brings every 
year hundreds of tourists to encounter its imaginary 
dangers, and its real and great discomforts, is the 
sacred association, which makes Palestine to the 
modern Christian as to the ancient Jew the Holy 
Land. Greek, Armenian, Roman Catholic, Mussul- 
man, and Protestant, with different degrees of faith 
or of credulity, and with emotions varying with 
their temperament and their religious education, 
make up a perpetual stream of pilgrims to and 
through this country. Every plain and valley, 
_ every hill-top and cavern, is identified with some 
religious achievement of man or some religious dis- 
| closure by God. It is true that cunning priests 
~ | have somewhat despoiled these associations of their 
“. { real value by making trade of them, and by substi- 
_  tuting invention for discovery, and dogmatic asser- 
| tion for historical verity. They point out the houses 
{ of Dives and Lazarus, imaginary characters in a 
parable, and the spot where Veronica wiped the 
sweat from the face of Christ as he bore his cross to 
- the crucifixion, and found the Master’s lineaments 


Palestine one of | 


right, and says: 

“* There is where John Baptist was born.’ 

** The information is sudden, and seems improbable, especially 
as there are other places where he was born. 

*** How do you Know ?’ we ask. 

** Oh, I know ganz wohl ; I have been five years in dis land, 
and I ought to know.’ ”’ 

The fact is, and it is a significant fact, history is unable to 
identify with exactness any of the localities which the life of 
Christ has made sacred to the imagination, and few even of 
those which other Biblical events have crowned with sacred 


where his boyhood was spent, the synagogue where he preached 
his first discourse, the mount where he preached the great ser- 
mon, that whereon he was transfigured in glory, even the city 
of Capernaum consecrated by his earlier ministry, the halls in 
Jerusalem where the two trials were held, the hill Golgotha 
where he was crucified, and the sepulchre in the garden in 
which he was buried, are and for ever must be unknown. It 
is betterso. For one needs no other evidence than that afforded 
by the devout and superstitious pilgrims that throng the sacred 
localities of Palestine, to convince him how 
easily the mind of man is deflected from the 
worship of the spirit to a reverence for mere 
external monuments and memorials. Still, 
, ven these imaginary sites have a certain 
sacredness attached to them. Whoever rever 

| ences a genuine emotion can not look without 
a feeling of pathetic and profound interest upon 
| such a spot, for instance, as the chapel built 
upon the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The site itself was determined upon by ecclesi- 
astical decree in the time of Constantine, and 
' noone less audacious than a Protestant unbe- 
, liever has dared to doubt that decree. The 
church erected in his time has been demolished 
more than once by accident or inimical design, 
but always to be rebuilt. The spot is never 
without its throng of pilgrims, incensing and 
adoring the sepulchre, struggling in and strug- 
gling out again; pilgrims of all nationalities 
and all sects and all social classes, from the 
poorest to the most distinguished; and yet, 
such is the sacred influence which Christ has 
left behind him, that at the door of his imagin- 
ary tomb all controversies cease, and disorder 
and rudeness are unknown. Within, the visi- 
tor is shown the Stone of Unction, said to mark 
the spot on which Christ’s body was laid when 
it was anointed after having been taken down 
from the cross; a few paces to the left the spot 
where the Virgin Mary and the other women 
stood at the time; in the center of the chapel, 
incased in marble, a portion of the stone that 
was rolled away from the mouth of the sepul- 
chre; without, but close at hand, the spot 
where the Lord appeared to Mary Magdalene 
as a gardener; and a little beyond, in a Greek 
chapel devoted to it, a fragment of the granite 
column on which he sat when he was crowned 
with thorns. And, as if all this were not 
enough, near by are the burial-places of Adam 
and Melchizedek! But, though the reader may 
smile at the credulity which accepts all these 
, localities without a question, the genuineness of 
~~“ the belief is attested by the appearance of the 


hope, persisted in | Stone of Unction, worn smooth onthe edge by the kisses of 
with singular pa- | 


millions of people. Some of them, indeed, think it quite 


_ enough to touch their lips to the unresponsive marble, them- 
selves almost as cold as the stone which they salute; but 
| others show the passionate depth of their feeling by the 


_ warmth of their embraces and by the baptism of their tears. 


If, however, the special sites shown by the monk to the pil- 
grim will not bear the scrutiny of a skeptical archeology, there 
are many localities in Palestine whose sacred associations are 
well attested. Wedo not know the inn where Christ was cra- 
dled, but we know the Bethlehem where he was born. We do 


‘not know the hill where he was crucified, but we know 


the Jerusalem from which he went forth bearing his cross, 
and that point of the Mount of Olives on which he stood, 
weeping, when he prophetically beheld the coming doom of 
Judaism in those last days of his ministry. We know the 
road down which the imaginary good Samaritan was traveling 
when he came upon the wounded traveler. We know the 
river, and, approximately, the locality where John the Baptist 
baptized his Lord and Master. We can not positively identify 
the mountain whereon he sat to instruct his disciples in the 


| precepts of the kingdom of God in that inauguration sermon, 
| but we know the general region, and we can take our place in 


the hill country in which that sermon was preached. We are 


| not sure even of the site of the Capernaum where, in the early 


| days of his Galilean ministry, he dwelt, but we can walk the 


road that he walked, we can see the fertile fields which sug- 
gested to him the parable of the Sower, and we can identify 
with almost absolute certainty the plain of Butaiha, whereon 
he fed the five thousand with the five loaves and the two small 
fishes. The mount from which the angry Nazarenes would 
have thrust him headlong to his death we can not certainly 
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identify ; it is almost certain that the traditional Mount of 
Precipitation selected by the monkish guides is not the 
place, for it is far too remote from the village and its syna- 
gogue ; but we can stand on this mountain and take in the 
view on which Christ must have often feasted his eyes in 
his boyhood, and look down on the ruins of the village 
where he worked as a carpenter at his father’s bench, and 
from which he was driven out by his unreceptive and irate 
townsmen. In truth, vagueness helps rather than hinders 
the spiritual imagination, and the Holy Land will be more 
profoundly holy to him who does not look for the foot- 
prints of prophets, or apostles, or Christ himself, but is 
simply content to walk the roads which his Master walked, 
lie down upon the hill-sides where he lay, and look up into 
the sky which roofed him. 

But, if the sacred sites and localities are more or less in- 
volved in obscurity and uncertainty, the customs and man- 
ners of ancient times remain unchanged. Life is cast ina 
mold in the East, and the habits, the dress, the social and 
domestic customs of the people, are to-day wiaat they were 
in the time of Christ—in large measure what they were in 
the time of Abraham. The Bedouin sheik wears the same 
style of garments and salutes with the same obeisance as 
the ancient patriarch ; he receives the guest at the door of 
his tent, kills for him the fatted calf, and bakes for him 
the thin loaves of bread, as Abraham received the three 
angels of God to his primitive hospitality. The roads are 
little or no better than in the day when Paul rode on horse- 
back from Jerusalem to Damascus, and the means of car- 
riage are the horse and the camel; women conceal their 
faces behind the same long veil, the men wear the same 
long burnoose—a cloak by day, a blanket by night. The 
gospels grow into singular life-likeneas, read in Palestine 
in this light of other days which the strangely preserved 
life of the first century affords. One may see the shep- 
herds watching their flocks by night, listening to the music 
of one of their number upon the primitive flute; he may 
enter the peasant’s hut and see the cattle and their owner 
lying down under the same roof, almost upon the same floor, 
with the manger serving as a convenient crib for the new- 


born babe; he may see the husbandman beating out the chaff | 


from the wheat with his flail, winnowing it with his fan, and 
burning the chaff with unquenchable fire; he may see the 
sower going out to sow, scattering his seed on the ill-tilled soil, 
some falling on the way-side, some on the rock, some on the 
shallow earth, some where it will spring up and bring forth 
abundantly; he may see the Mussulman praying ostenta- 
tiously in the squares of the city and on the roof-tops; the 


candle set upon a candle-stick that it may light the whole | 


room; the water brought to wash the hands to cleanse them 
from ceremonial pollution ; the dusty feet unprotected from the 
dust of the roadside by the sandal, and needing to be washed 
by the servant before the guest is ready for the table; the 
bridegroom coming for his bride, and bringing her back to his 
own house, and shutting the door, and leaving the tardy guests 
standing without because the door is shut; the money hid 
underground that it may escape the inquisition of the omnivo- 
rous tax-gatherer; the women grinding at the mill and turning 
the stone, passing the handle from hand to hand and accom- 
panying its motion with their monotonous chant; the money- 
changer at the street-corner, ready to give domestic for foreign 
gold. In short, there is hardly an event in the New Testa- 
ment history, nor a parable in the teachings of the Master, that 
does not find some graphic illustration in the life of Palestine 
of to-day. 

All these elements go to make Palestine the land of the 


picturesque, and, in some respects, to visit it by the aid of 
the artist and the author is better than to visit it in person, 
for one thus escapes the dirt, the discomfort, the wretch- 
edness, the squalor, the ignorance, and the superstition 
which belong to the modern life of this romantic but un- 
happy and oppressed country. 

This land, however, is unique, not only on account of 
its peculiar geographical features, its singular climate, its 
varied productions, its special sites, and its stereotyped 
life, but yet more because of its sacred history. 

The aborigines of the Holy Land, descendants of Canaan, 
the grandson of Noah, took their name from their ances- 
tor, and imparted it to the country in which they dweit. 
They possessed a considerable degree of civilization. 
They dwelt in houses built of wood and brick; con- 
structed walled towns, impregnable against the primitive 
artillery of that time ; cultivated the vine and the olive and 
the pomegranate ; were, in a word, successful agriculturists. 


Their sea-port towns are at once the most eminent and the 


date from the days of the grandson of Noah ; their commercial 


THE TRADITIONAL MOUNT OF PRECIPITATION, NAZARETH. 
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to be conferred upon him; is given over to a lite of umrestrained 
self-indulgence for a twelvemonth, splendidly arrayed, sump- 
tuously ted, publicly honored ; his lite is devoted to banquet- 
ings by day and sensuality by night : at length the fatal aay 
of the sacrifice arrives; taken from’ him ; 


priest-led he mounts the great pyramidal temple, lies down 


his gay apparel is 


upon its sul mit, and then at th uppo nted hour the dexter 
priest, with the skill acquired of long practice, opens his breas 
out the pal pitating heart as an 
This is the form of sun-worship 
within historic 


with a sharp razor, and tears 
acceptable offering to the sun. 
known to have existed in our own country 
tumes. With less sensual disguise of the cruelty and with 
less magnificence of pageantry, this was the essential charac- 
ter of the religious service which at once instigated and sutis- 
tied the cruel passions of the Canaanites. The rites which at 
once instigated and satisfied their licentious passions can not 
be deseribed. The loathsgme vices which have rendered 
names of Sedom and Gomorrah a proverb and a by-word 
through all time, faintly suggest the charne- 


ter ot a peo] le whos corruption of 


ners Was protound and so wicks read as 
to make them hopelessly incorrigible. Skep- 
tics have raised, and Christian readers have 
felt, the difficulties which attend the Biblical 
statement concerning God's direction for the 
these Canaanites 


extermination of by the 


Israclitish people. In so far as these diffi- 
culties are connected with the formal state- 
ments in the Bible, it belongs to the 
mentator, not to the historian, to solve them. 


In so far as they grow out of the simple fact 
of extermination under a divine and irre- 
sistible decree, it may -uffice here to suggest 
that the difficulty is one which inheres in 
The extermina- 
tion of a degenerate people by one ot a higher 


the very course of history. 


order of civilization is not an uncommon or 
So Greece blotted out the 
Oriental empires ; Rome in turn subjugated 
Greece; the Goths and Vandals 
Rome; the Angles and Saxons Vvauquished 
the Celts; the descendants of the Puritans 
have well-nigh abolished the North Ameri- 
can Indians; and the Spaniards have left 
only enough of the Aztec ruins to attest the 
civilization which the Aztecs had attained. 
This process was perhaps never consummated 
so rapidly as in the days of the Canaanites. 
But the land was small, and the contrast in 
moral civilization between the 
and the conquered great. 

For, whatever-opinion may be entertained 
respecting the inspired origin of the legation 
of Moses, it is certain that no nation of an- 
tiquity was so magnificently equipped polite 
ically and morally as the Israelitish nation. 
The political history of this peculiar people, 
who for fifteen centuries inhabited Palestine, 
begins with the travail of the nation in the 
wilderness. Al] the peculiar principles which 
underlie a modern free state are to be found, 
in their seed-forms, in the constitution of the 
Hebrew commonwealth instituted under 
Moses. The institutions which he pre- 
scribed were never perfected, and the com- 
monwealth of Moses, like the Republic of 
Plato and the Utopia of More, was never 
consummated except in the mind of its 
founder; but in the ideal Hebrew state were 
embodied all the principles which the free 
peoples of to-day have acquired after three 
thousand years of painful. discipline, and 


phenomenal fact. 


overran 


conquerors 


some which they have yet to learn and to 
embody. Aristocracy was forbidden, and all 
men were declared free and equal before God 
their King ; universal suffrage was adopted as 
the foundation of government, and God him- 
self was accepted as the Supreme Ruler of the 
Jews by the independent voice of the people. 


| Two representative assemblies were convoked to legislate for the 
most ancient of early history. Their Tyre and Sidon claim to | people—the Great Congregation, or House of Representatives, 


and the Council of Seventy, or the Senate. A judiciary was 


fleets had dotted the waters of the Mediterranean before Homer | organized, with a system of appeal from inferior to superior 


had sung his epic to the admiring Greeks. If early tradition 
can be believed, their literary enterprise equaled their com- 
mercial industry, and their land was accounted by the ancient 
Greeks to have been the birthplace of letters. But they were 
without political organization. 


Like the aborigines of North | 


| 


America, they were divided into rival and warring tribes, pre- | 


sided over by petty kings. They were without moral life. 
Like the aborigines of Mexico and Central America, they were 


the willing subjects of a spiritual despotism, as corrupting as | 


it was cruel. They incarnated in their two chief deities, Baal 
and Ashteroth, the powers of destruction and reproduction. 
They worshiped death and life, and their worship was alter- 
nately cruel and licentious. 
captives taken in war, or children purchased from or conse- 
erated by their parents; they sacrificed to the other the purity 
of their people. The most cruel death, the most unbridled 


license, became a part of their religious service, and in their | 


remains are interpreted by whatever is left of their manifold 
religious symbolism. Mr. Prescott has given in his “‘ History 
of the Conquest of Mexico”’ a graphic picture of the frightful 
worship of an Aztec festival: A captive, distinguished for 


personal and unblemished beauty, is chosen for the fatal honor 


They sacrificed to the one god | 


| 
| 


courts, the judges being elected by the people, but to a life- 
tenure; despotic and unreasonable punishments were forbid- 
den ; attainder was prohibited ; capital punishment was limited 
to a small number of crimes ; human life, liberty, and property 
were scrupulously guarded; public charities were provided 
for; the prompt payment of wages to the laboring classes was 
required, and an exemption act protected them from oppression 
by their creditors; neither slavery nor polygamy was posi- 
tively prohibited, but they were surrounded by such a system 
of legal restraints that in the time of Christ no loyal Jew owned 
aslave or had a harem; provision for popular education was 
made by the orgamzation of a body of itinerant teachers: a 
national church was organized, but the people were protected 
from the tyranny of priesthood by a law which forbade the 
priests ever to be land-owners, and made them-dependent on 
the voluntary contributions of their congregations for <up- 
port; the preservation of local 
with national unity of strength was secured 
method which the American Republic has adopted: twelve 
states, each with ita own territory and local officials, were 
united in the ‘one nation, under one God, and with one 
church and temple; finally, the dangers which have threat- 
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_ king of Israel, in many 
respects resembles the 
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ened the modern state, obliterating for a time civilization in 
France, retarding it in Ireland, threatening it in England, and 
endangering it even in our own country, from the concentra- 
tion of Jand in the hands of a few landed monopolists, were 
prevented by a constitutional provision prohibiting individual 


ownership in land, and making every cultivator of the soil a | 
but unfruitful life. 


tenant of the nation. 
Thus equipped, the Jewish people entered upon the posses- 
sion of their land of promise. Their colonia] days were marked 


CHRISTIAN UNION SUPPLEMENT. 


toration of the inhabitants of Judea, seventy years later, down 


to the time of John the Baptist, the history of the Jewish peo- | 


ple produced but one truly great hero, records but one memo- 
rable name, that of Judas Maccabeus, whose devout and heroic 


patriotism ranks him with the heroes of history, and seemed 


to deserve a better fate than the tragic ending of his valiant 


Dismal is this long epoch of apparently fruitless Jewish Lis- 
tory ; but in the bitter school of temptation, sin, and sorrow, 


- 
_ pected with the history which has exercised a more powerful 
influence on the destinies of the race than any other province of 
equal size. It is the land of Joshua, of Samuel, of David, of 
Solomon, of Hezekiah, of Josiah ; the land of Elijah end Elisha, 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah; the land connected with the stories 
which first awoke our wondering reverence in childhood, and 
_ have been indissolubly interwoven with the worship of our man- 
hood. Here is the Jericho whose walls fel] down before the ark 
of God, giving Joshua without a battle the key to the gateway of 


by the disturbances, the disasters, the internal feuds, and the | the Jewish people were slowly but surely learning the lesson | the Holy Land; here is the Shiloh where the tabernacle came 
lawless turbulences which always characterize the settlement of | which in the providence of God they were to teach all 


a new country. The tribes were alternately at war with one 
another, and vainly endeavoring, without union or strength, 
to protect themselves 
from the harassing in- 


roads of hordes of 
plunderers on their 
borders. It was an 


age that developed the 
brawny strength of a 
Samson and the su- 
perstitious faith of a 
Jephthah, and is light- 
ened up by the relig- 
ious patriotism of a 
Gideon and the de- 
lightful idyllic love of 
a Ruth, but could on- 
!y be redeemed from 
final chaos and de- 
struction by an organic 
union of all the colo- 
nies in one nation, and 
the advent of a leader 
with magnetic heroism 
adequate to arouse the 
ardor of the people, 
and practical wisdom 
adequate to direct it 
when aroused. Such 
a union was partially 
effected under Saul; 
such a leader was fully 
furnished by David. 
David, the second 


greatest monarch of 
English history, good 
King Alfred. Both 
were born in an age 
when the internal 
feuds of their people 
rendered them an easy 
prey to external foes; 
both won the reverence 
and affection of their 
people, not less by the 
heroism of their char- 
acters and the roman- 
tic incidents in their 
lives, than by their 
real military genius, 
winning victories in 
fields before notable for 
ignominious defeats, 


other peoples. 


to its first resting-place, and the nomadic worship of Jehovah 


The sin of idolatry does not consist in | first became domesticated in its new land; bere are the plains 


pronouncing God’s name Bel or Jove; by what name he | of Esdraelon, more famous in the world’s battle-history than 


is called is a 


consists in rev- 
erencing licen- 
tiousness, ly- 


in lieu of pu- 
rity, truth, and 
love. When 
Christ was born 
in Palestine 
there was nei- 
ther atheism, 
pantheism, nor 
polytheism in 
the Jewish na- 
tion. The Sad- 


ing, and hatred, | 


ducees denied | 
the immortal- 


and compelling the re- 
spect of enemies and the admiration of friends; both were men 
of affectional and spiritual nature ; both were poets and authors ; 
both were men of singularly devout spirit; in both is to be seen 
the rare combination of the poet and the organizer, the singer 
and the executive. The conquests of the pen outlive those of 
the sword. David is known to the modern reader simply as 
the sweet singer. To his own time he must rather have been 
known as the great statesman. He perfected the inchoate or- 
ganization of the army instituted by Saul, divided the civil 
government into departments for agricultural, pastoral, and 
financial purposes, appointed the first deliberative council of 
political history, established an order of historians to preserve 
and superintend the records and archives of the nation, re- 
established the religious services which had fallen into disuse, 
organized the temple-worship, with its priesthood, its orches- 
tra, and its choirs, and fostered those schools of the prophets 
which became the parents of the monasteries of the middle 
ages and the colleges and higher seminaries of learning of 
our own time. Had David’s son been worthy of the father, 
there is no reason, humanly speaking, why Palestine should 
not have realized the prophetic hopes of Abraham and of 


* Moses. But if David may be compared to King Alfred, Solo- 


mon may be compared to Napoleon III. The splendor of his 
kingdom was a material splendor; the epoch of his reign was 
one of architectural magnificence and commercial supremacy. 
But education was not fostered, religion was not promoted, 
the welfare of the people was not regarded. The taxes were 
heavy, the benefits few, and the kingdom of Solomon fell 
to pieces at his death as the empire of Napoleon at his de- 
thronement. 

The subsequent history of Palestine, viewed politically, is one 
of painful monotony. Occasional] vigorous but vain attempts at 
reformation were made by different kings, but the reform never 
outlived the monarch who introduced it. The political degen- 
eracy and decay of the nation was never permanently arrested ; 


and at length, first the northern kingdom of Israel, and then — 
Jew religion. Greece is sacred to the artist, Rome to the states- 
Its hills and | 


the southern kingdom of Judea, was overrun and conquered, 


and the subjected people carried off into captivity—those of | 
northern Palestine never to return: From the date of the res- | 


ity of the soul 
and doubted the 
inspiration of 
the Bible, but 
they did not 
question the 
personality of 
God. The child- 
ish speculations 
of Lucretius, 
who imagined 
that he saw in 
matter the po- 
tency of every 
torm of life, 
found no pupils 
in Palestine. 
The houses of 
the common 
people of Greece 
and Rome were = 
full of the stat- = 


*,* 
ues of deities; ANCIENT DOORWAY AT SHILOH, 


hese wee mot VENT CASTLE” IN WADY 
one in a Jewish 


house in Palestine. ‘That there is a God, that he is one God, 
that he is a righteous God, and that he rewards the right- 
eous and punishes the wicked, these beliefs were more than a 
part of the Jewish creed; they were part of the very fiber of 
the Jewish character. It is from the land thus educated through 
the long discipline of centuries that have gone forth the influences 
which have made all other lands theistic, which have succes- 
sively banished the idols from the church and the home, the 
licentious gods and goddesses from the imagination, and god- 
less philosophy from the intellect. The Grecian has given the 
world art, the Roman law, the Anglo-Saxon commerce, the 


man, England to the worker, Palestine to man. 
valleys, its lakes and river and sea-coast, are indissolubly con- 


| the pass of Thermopylw, for here three hundred by a stratagem 
matter of no | struck panic into the ill-organized but ruthless host of Midian- 
concern. lt | 
| David the shepherd-boy watched his father’s flocks; here the 


itish invaders; here are the hill-sides of Bethlehem where 


limestone caves of Judea where David the exile hid from the 
half-crazed king; here the plains of Philistia where David the 
king won the victories that solidified the kingdom. The now 
dismantled Jerusalem, with its motley array of beggars, pil- 
grims, tourists, and riva] priests, was once the scene of the 
architectural magnificence of Solomon’s Oriental empire ; from 
Carmel Elijah looked out upon the same sea which now laves 
its feet till the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand answered his 
prayer; and here the inberitor of his mantle made his quiet 
home. For nearly fifteen centuries history was busy weaving 
an robe of sacred associations for this land: no other so little 
land with associations so many and so sacred. 

But all other associations dim beside those connected with 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth. A peculiar and sacred glow that 
life sheds upon the land where he was born and where he 


t was crucified. The religious thought of Christendom may be 


roughly divided into 
two schools, of which 
the one regards Jésus 
Christ as the consum- 
mate fruit of human- 
ity; the 
supreme manifesta- 
tion of divinity. Even 
those who with Renan 


other as 


proclaim that among 
the sons of men there 
is none born greater 
than Jesus,’’ or with 
Hooykaas do homage 
to his 
to it is ** inseparably 
bound the real ideal of 
humanity which thou 
didst bring into the 
world,’’ must ever re- 
gard the scene of such 
a life as peculiarly a 
Holy Land. The same 
spirit — the reverence 
for the noble in hu- 
manity—which draws 
men to the vrave of a 
Washington, Lin- 
coln, or a Gartield, or 
to wander among the 
sacred monuments of 
Westminster Abbey, 
must yet more draw 
men’s admiring 
thoughts to the land 
where Jesus of Naza- 
reth lived, and taught, 
and died. How much 
more must this seem 
to us a Holy Land, 
who believe that Jesus 
the Christ was the su- 
preme manifestation of 
the divinity, that in 
him the 
was tabernacled among 
men, clouded that we 
might look upon him 
and live, translated 
from the incomprehen- 
sible language of heav- 
en into the vernacular 
of earth. To us this 
land becomes the man- 
ger where the incar- 
nate God was cradled, 
the home wherein he 
lived, the roof that 
covered him, the pain- 
ful couch on which he lay down to die, the tomb wherein 
his body lay buried, and these hills are silent witnesses to 
his resurrection and ascension. We forget that David tended 
his flocks in Bethlehem when we remember that the Christ 
of God was born there. We forget that Solomon reared the 
temple in Jerusalem, when we remember that the Christ 
of God taught there. We forget that Jacob fed his flocks 
in the Samaritan valley, when we remember that Christ sat 
on the curb-stone of Jacob’s well to teach the world of 
living fountains of water. We forvet the battle-fields of 
ancient Jew with ancient pagan, when we remember the 
wilderness where Christ fought his first battle with Satan, 
and the garden and the sepulchre where he finally con- 
quered. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


The present week will probably witness the closing 
scenes of the wearisome but not unprofitable trial at 
Washington. Mr. Scoville used up five days of last 
week in an exhaustive plea for Guiteau, examining 
in detail the evidence of the experts and emphasizing 
such facts as seemed to indicate the insanity of the 
accused, The sensation of the trial occurred on 
Saturday, when the accused spoke in his own defense. 
Judge Cox wisely decided not to lesve an opening 
for an application for a new trial by denying Gui- 
teau’s demand to speak in his own behalf. Alter a 
brief introduction the prisoner read the speech which 
had already appeared in the newspapers, and which 
was characterized by the unbounded egotism, inso- 
lence and cunning which have appeared in all his 
productions. The general feeling of those who have 
watched the jury Sid points to conviction. 


The discontent of the members of the House of 
Representatives with Speaker Keifer’s arrangement 
of the committees, although widespread and deep, 
was fortunately not strong enough to secure the 
passage of Mr. Robeson’s measure to enlarge the 
committees. In several instances where the numbers 
of important committees have been enlarged the 
efficiency of the committees bas decreased in pro- 
portion. It would have been eminently unwise to 
remedy the mistakes of a Speaker by changing the 
established organization of the House, The true 
method is to adopt, if possible, some method of 
appoinment which will secure more careful, judi- 
cious and representative selection of committees than 
most Speakers have the wisdom and political courage 
to make. The Mormon question is evidently enter- 
ing upon a new stage of agitation, The contested 
election case of Cannon against Campbell will be taken 
up by the Elections Committee this week. The most 
vital points against the admission of Cannon as a 
representative from Utah are : that he is not a citizen 
of the United States ; that he lives in open violation 
of alaw of the United States the penglty for which 
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is a fine and imprisonment, and that he has advised | 
and taught others to violate that law. Cannon | 
claims that he became naturalized December 7th, 
1854, but the journal of the Court fails to show the 
fact of such naturalization, and there is evidence 
that he failed to comply with the provision of the 
statute requiring him to reside continuously in the 
United States for five years preceding his 
application for naturalization, he having been 
during four years of that time absent as a Mormon 
missionary in the Sandwich Islands. He admits in 
the testimony sulmitted to the committee that in 
accordance with the tenets of the Mormon Church he 
has taken several wives who still live with him, and 
that he has in public addresses urged others to the | 
same act. The Chicago “Tribune” prints several 
columns of correspondence from all parts of the 
country showing that the anti-Mormon meeting 
held in that city last Monday night had the support | 
and sympathy of the country at large, and it is likely | 
that meetings of a similar character will be held in | 
other large cities. A vigorous and commanding 
public sentiment is the first step toward the eradica- 
tion of this abominable and spreading immorality. 


The United States me Court is 80 over- | 
crowded with work that it is far behind on its eal- 
endar, and its business is accumulating so rapidly 
that important questions are delayed for months 
and even years, to the great loss of litigants and to 
the serious peril of large interests in all parts of the 
country. Several schemes looking to the remedy of | 
this evil have been proposed, and some of them are 
likely to be presented to Congress in the form of 
bills. One plan is to increase the number of judges 
from nine to fifteen or twenty, in order that while 
the court would sit as at present more judges might 


be engaged at the same time in writing opinions on 


different cases submitted, and that more care and ex- 
amination could be given to each case. Another 
proposition is to enlarge the court to twenty-one and 
to divide it into three divisions, making three courts 
of co-ordinate jurisdiction, each section to sit in 
rotation ; so that while the court would be always in 
session for the hearing of cases, two-thirds of its 
members would be continuously deciding upon cases 
already heard. The objection to this plan, that the 
decisions of the different branches of the court | 
might not always harmonize with each other, is met | 
by a third proposition which looks to the division of 
the court into three independent sections, each hav- 
ing jurisdiction over different classes of cases. Seri- 
ous objections are urged against all these schemes, 
and it is evident that although a change is impera- | 
tive it onght to be made only as the result of a care- | 
ful discussion and consideration of all the interests | 
involved. 


The great defect in the of | 
charities in this city is the lack of central organiza- | 
tion. There are a great number of societies and in- | 
stitutions which dispense indoor and outdoor relief, | 
but the work is necessarily, for want of organizetion, | 
done very much at hap-hazard. Many worthy persons | 
are overlooked, and a greater number probably re- | 
ceive more assistance than they are entitled to, the | 
same persons in some instances getting aid from six | 
different societies, because one society has no means | 
of ascertaining what another society is doing. The | 
effort has been made before to organize the charities | 
of the city somewhat as the banks are united in the | 
Clearing House, but it failed, partly on account of | 
the jealousies of the churches and partly because it 
was apprehended that it would wound the sensibili- 
ties of the poor. The effort is now being repeated, 
and it is earnestly hoped that it may succeed. The 
charitable institutions of the city are very numerous, 
receive and expend large sums of money, and ought 
to be under a general supervision which would com- 
bine and utilize their agencies for good. In the 
city of Buffalo, where the charities have been or- 
ganized for some time, the scheme has worked ad- 
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mirably, and New York must adopt the system 
sooner or later. Why not now ? 


Political interest in France centers in the pro- 
gramme of the Gambetta ministry, explained: in 
these columns last week, and which is in effect an 


_ attempt to further consolidate and establish Repub- 


licanism in France. The aim and scope of the scru- 
tin de liste has been repeatedly discussed, but a 
word may be added about the matter of senatorial 
revision, which is necessary to complete the change 
which the adoption of the principle of voting bya 
scrutin de liste would involve. As the Senate is 
now organized one-fourth of its number are life 
members, The elective members hold their office 
for a term of nine years and are elected by depart- 


| ment cofleges, which include the Councils General, 


the Deputies, the Councils of Arrondissement, and 
the delegates chosen by municipal councils. The 
result of this complicated and artificial system is to 
restrict the suffrage within a comparatively small 
limit, and so make it possible for the Senate to con- 
trol the election of its members very much as the 
great Whig houses controlled elections of members 
of Parliament in the last century by the manage- 
ment of small boroughs. In the eleetion of Sena- 


| tors the great cities of France have hardly more 


voice than the small villages; under the present 
system the whole nation votes for the lower house of 


the French assembly, while the Senate is elected by’ 


a constituency of about 46,000 voters. Under Gam- 
betta’s scheme the Senators for life would be elected 
| by both bodies of the Assemb ly voting Se parately. 
and the privilege now exercised by the Municipal 
Councils of electing delegd@tes to choose senators 
would be intrusted to each body of electors, 


The Italians are >» evidently much disquicted about 
their foreign relations. Their recent failure to pene- 
trate the desigus of the French in Northern Africa 
and their sense of having been deceived and over- 
reached by a nation whose good faith they had relied 
upon make them all the more suspicious of the sin- 
gular and obscure relations between Germany and 
the Vatican. Precisely what the Pope hopes to win 


by diplomacy from Bismarck, or what Bismarck is 


scheming to achieve through concessions to the 
Church, no one knows, but the air is rife with rumors 
of a bargain which may possibly have important 
effects upon Italy. The suggestion has even been 
made that German diplomacy may politely suggest 
that the Italian Government shall move out of Rome 
and make some new political capital for Italy, leay- 
ing the ancient and historic capital for the Papal 
power. Such reports, although undoubtedly fabri- 
cated, are not calculated to allay the [talian sensitive- 


ness, and the King of Italy in his recent address to 
the Italian Chambers declared significantly that, 


while he had no special reason for making such a 
declaration, he would take that occasion to say frankly 
that the Italian Government was decided in its de- 


| termination not to allow the internal affairs and ad- 


ministration of Italy to be discussed by any foreign 
power. This emphatic statement coming from such 


a source has excited considerable- comment, and is 


regarded as notice, to Bismarck that Italy will not be 
compromised or involved in any arrangement he may 
make with the Pope. 


Serious complications are threatened in Egypt. It 
will be remembered that the control of the country 
is practically in the hands of the soldiery, who, 
‘under the command of Arabi Bey, not long ago 
forced upon the Khedive the acceptance of their de- 


-mands, Arahi Bey becoming Under-Secretary of 


War. The joint occupation of France and England 
and the admifiistration of Egyptian finances for the 
benefit of Egropean bondholders under the direc- 
tion of the Ebglish and French Comptrollers are very 
gallipg to the Egyptian Nationalists and to the 
soldiery, who are entirely under the control of Arabi 


Bey. This man holds the fate of Egypt in his hands 
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for the moment, and may any day precipitate a revo- 
lution which will compel a total evacuation of the 
country by England and France, or a joint occupa- 
tion by French and English armies. Arabi Bey de- 
clares in the various manifestos which he has issued 
that the army represents the people, and must vir- 
tually control affairs until abuses are redressed, and 
that Egypt is tired of the foreign Comptrollers, and 
demands that they give place to native Egyptians. 
There is a suspi¢ion that the Sultan is in the back- 
ground, and that the Under Secretary, who has been 
forced upon the [Khedive, may be a secret agent of 
the power at Constantinople. Tlie situation is so 
grave that an outbreak is not improbable in the 
near futnre, andthe questions that would naturally 
arise in such an pvent are causing great disquietude 
in England and France. 


4 


Herzegovina and Bosnia, which were handed over 
to Austria under the Berlin Treaty, are showing 
signs of a discontent so widespread and aggressive 
as to make it evident that a very serious insurrection 
is imminent. A complete insurrectionary organiza- 
tion is said already to exist, and the insurgents are 
gathered in considerable force at two points. Last 
week a detachment of Austrian infantry encountered 
a small body of insurgents near Korito and a sharp 
skirmish ensued, with a considerable, loss to both 
sides. The cause of this revolt is the conscription 
to the Austrian ‘army, which is specially hateful to 
the Christians, who have been exempt from it for 
centuries, even under Turkish rule, while the Mo- 
hammedans, who form nearly half the population in 
Bosnia, regard it as a great indignity and oppression 
that they should be compelled to serve under Chris- 
tian officers. There is also an open diplomatic 
question as to the relation of these two countries to 
the nation into whose hands they have now passed, 
the Berlin Treaty declaring that they were trans- 
ferred to Austria to be ‘‘administered.” It was 
understood, of course, that this meant absolute 
cession, but Turkey .has found ;it convenient to insist 
that it means temporary occupation only, and that 
the people of these two countries are stii! Turkish 
subjects and are therefore free from Austrian con- 
scription. 


NOT? 


iy oF are looking about for a good investment ; 
you have) examined the stock list, you have 
gone over the opportunities in your own neigh bor- 
hood, you have |talked with your friends who are 
capitalists, and you find that into whatever enter- 
prise you put your money certain risks must be 
taken. All business operations involve an element 
of chance which may be very small, but which pre- 
vents the investment from being absolutely secure. 
The most judicious selection and the most careful 
management cannot entirely free the investor from 
the possibility of loss. The most prosperous business 
may be wrecked by a sudden catastrophe against 
which the sharpest foresight is powerless, the 
strongest corporation may be ruined by an unlooked- 
for crisis or the unfaithfulness of a trusted officer, 
the best paying manufacturer may be superseded by 
some new and fitter product of inventive skill ; Gov- 
ernment bonds, even, are not safe from the ravages 
of fire and the villainy of thieves ; no conceivable 
investment of money perfectly relieves the investor 
from the chance of loss. 

The Christian Union made an investment last 
Thursday, however, from which it is sure to receive 
a handsome return; under the auspices of the 
Children’s Aid Society, through the kindness of a 
friend, it sent ten boys to Kansas, to find there the 
opportunities of active and useful life. The amount 
invested was only $150, but this sum was large 
enough to take ten promising boys out of depressing 
and debasing surroundings and place them in health- 
ful and comfortable homes ; to open the doors into a 
future full of possible goodness and success. 

George Macdonald says in one of his noble stories 
that the wisest investment seeks a man, and not an 
institution. To pnt the chances of a noble life into 
the hands of a boy is to get the best security with 
the largest returns which the markets of the world 
offer. More than that, it is to lay up treasure in 
the only place wheire treasures are incorruptible and 
inviolable ; for is not this service, rendered to one of 
his little ones, a ministry to the’ Master himself ? 

The Christian Union wants to send ten boys to the 
West every month! during the present year, and it 
confidently looks t) its readers to furnish the capital 
for these profitabl(; enterprises, Who will send a 


check for one hundred and fifty dollars for the 
February investment ? 


PROFESSOR FISHER ON CHRISTIANITY. 
ROFESSOR Fisher’s contribution to the debate 


- on ‘* The Christian Religion,” in the February 
number of the ‘‘ North American Review,” is a model 
of candid, thoughtful and impartial statement and 
of popular presentation of difficult and controverted 
themes. Written with no direct intention of com- 
bating Mr. Ingersoll’s previous article on the same 
subject, it covers the ground so completely as to 
leave no objections unanswered, The article is too 
long and too comprehensive to be summed up in an 
editorial, but attention may be directed to two or 
three points concerning which there is a wide popu- 
lar ignorance, and in the discussion of which Pro- 
fessor Fisher is specially felicitous. Every thought- 
ful observer knows that a very large number of the 
popular objections to Christianity have their rise in 
a misconception more or less groundless of the aims 
and principles of the Christian religion. Mr. Inger- 
soll’s arguments, for instance, are largely disposed 
of by a simple statement of the truth as it is held by 
the most intelligent and progressive Christian think. 
ers. Among thoughtful men such aa onset as his 
would hardly awaken idle curiosity, but there are, 
unfortunately, a considerable class of people who do 
not think for themselves, and who are, therefore, 
misled by statements which are practically misrep- 
resentations. 

Professor Fisher notes the fact that the burden of 
disproving Christianity falls upon the skeptic, the 
system itself having its roots deep in the soil, and 
being a long-established, wide-spread and still ad- 
vancipg religion. It has the faith of the enlight- 
ened nations, has molded their political and social 
institutions, determined their sentiments and usages, 
and leavened their literature and laws, To dislodge 
it would be the greatest possible revolution. He 
frankly admits that the Christian system, like every 
otherf{system of thought or theory of science, is not 
free from difliculties, but declares that it is a prac- 
tical system and that appeal may be made for proof of 
its divine character to its practical results. It is also 
true that all Christians do not agree in their opinions, 
but the same thing may be said of the disciples 
of any school of thought. The followers of Plato 
are divided as to his meaning on many points, and 
yet there is an esseutial Platonism in which all Pla- 
tonists are agreed. The further fact that the victims 
of religious intolerance have been many, that devas- 
tating wars have been caused by religious differ- 
ences, is not a valid argument against the Christian 
religion itself, since there must be set over agains’ 
these evils the vast and beneficent influences of 
Christianity, and since every great principle in its 
process of development has been liable to the same 
abuse. The passion of love, for example, has been 


the prolific source of suffering and jealousy and ran- 


cor and murder in every age, but who would blot 
these things out of history if at the same time the 
family and ail the other beautiful fruits of this prin- 
ciple in human life were to be destroyed also ? 
Christianity entered upon its career at a time when 
nations and tribes were as distinct from each other 
in sympathy and feeling as if surrounded by walls ; 
when liberty in the modern sense of the word did 
not exist ; when slavery was well-nigh universal, and 
chained not only the inferior races but the artists, 
the teachers and the thinkers ; when the instinct for 
blood was widely developed and all classes of society 
took pleasure in gladiatorial combats ; when public 
and private morals had reached a stage of corruption 
which the chaste pen cannot dscribe ; when even the 
highest and purest men, like Socrates and Plato, 
could not rise above their prejudices against the bar- 
barian ; when charity and love found almost no place 
in the world, and if they existed at all were but as 
blossoms on the high Alps; when aruler so great 
in many ways as Trajan, who was called the ‘‘ mild,” 
celebrated his victories on the Danube by putting 
10,000 men into the arena, Into this theater of 
strife and passion and greed Christianity brought 
the new commandment to love another; proclaimed 
the brotherhood of man ; broke down the barriers of 
nation and a clan ; gathered the Greek, the barbarian, 
the freemen and the slave about the Lord's table, 
and became the fruitful mother of charities and be- 
nevolences without number. It survived persecu- 
tion, triumphed over Rome, met the invading Ger- 
manic tribes and converted them, gave them a 
literature in their own language, civilized them, 
preserved the remains of ancient literature, sent its 


missionaries into all western Europe, was a teacher 
of agriculture and of letters, founded universitics, 
built churehes, and carried everywhere that Bible 
which, when Luther opened it again in an age of 
ecclesiastical corruption, gave impulse and life to a 
new reformation. 

Professor Fisher's statement of the best Christian 
thought concerning the Old Testament is especially 
lucid and satisfactory. He emphasizes the gradual- 
ness of divine revelation, and so explains the incho- 
ate, preparatory and, in a sense, imperfect character 
of the Old Testament system. The earlier provisions 
were temporary, the disclosure of God was partial 
and increasing, rites were given which were adapted 
to existing and not ideal religious feelings and to 
spiritual perceptions which were yet in their infaney, 
and the type of character produced corresponded to 
the inadequate conceptions of God. The Old Testa- 
ment provisions accepted the Jews as they were, and 
endeavored by a gradual! and practical development 
to unfold the higher spiritual and moral life in them. 
To have taken any other course would have been as 
futile as to lay upon a little child the work of com- 
prehending univeisal principles and abstract propo- 
sitions. Oompared with the political regulations of 
any other people of the same day the Mosaic pro- 
visions are exceptionally humane and werciful, and 
no better proof of this can be had than the fact that 
in all the Orient it was only among the Jews that 
slavery became practically extinct and that provision 
was made for the poor and the infirm. 

The severity of the measures adopted by the Jews, 
under direction of their leaders, against the nations 
which surrounded them is continually exciting a 
kind of comment which can only be explained by as- 
suming entire ignorance of the situation. ‘The most 
superficial knowledge of the moral conditon of the 
Canaanites and of their worship, for instance, is suf- 
ficient to explain why such stringent measures were 
taken. Their corruption had reached a depth which 
can hardly be conceived of, and their vileness was so 
dangerously seductive that absolute non-intercourse 
was necessary for the preservation of the Jewish 
people. If the Canaanites had been reduced to 
slavery and held in subjection, instead of being ex- 
terminated, they would have debauched their con- 
querors, Every student knows that the vices of 
these races would have Wrecked civilization in th« 
East, and is ready to declar, ewith Dr. Arnold, ‘* that 
the Israelite’s sword, in its bloodiest executions, 
wrought a work of mercy for all the couutries of the 
earth to the very end of the world.” 

Professor Fisher's exposition of the facts of the life 
of Christ and of the character and purpose of his 
miracles is equally direct and satisfactory. He finds 
in the collective experience of humanity, interpreted 
by its numberless religions and its vast literatures, 
those great conceptions of a pure God, a sinful life, 
and the need of a Saviour through whom reconcilia- 
tion and harmony are made possible, which stand out 
so clearly and impressively in the Christian system. 

Questions as to the order of growth and develop- 
ment in Hebrew tmstitutions and laws involve no 
peril to the Christian faith ; the debate is simply as 
to the order of stratification. In a word, ‘of the 
Scriptures as a whole it is trne that the more they 
are studied in the light of modern science and learn- 
ing the more striking is felt to be the Apostle’s dec- 
laration, ‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the power may be of God, and not of men.’ The 
power remains, The treasure is more evident from 
the homely casket which surrounds it. Traditional 
formulas relative to Inspiration may undergo modi- 
fication ; they are nob an integral element of the 
Christian religion, but belong to the attempts of 
scientific thought to define it. The great Protestant 
principle of the normal authority of the Bible as a 
teacher of religion and morals remains intact,”’ 

Professor Fisher has added a notable chapter to 
the great volume of Christian apologetics, and his can- 
did, simple and comprehensive survey of the field of 
Ohristian faith’and history will be helpful to those 
whose faith needs the reinforcement of some such: 
sincere, earnest and thoughtful discussion of dis- 
puted points, 


WHAT IS THE TROUBLE? 

RECENT editorial in The Christian Union upon 
‘Father Tom and the Synod ” and the cor- 
respondence in our issue of last week have excited 
some comment and brought to our attention some 
further facts about the Reformed communion which 
it will be well to scatter while the soil is harrowed to 
receive the seed. When there is so little church 
a feeling im denomination that it looks abroad to sup- 
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ply its prominent pulpits rather than at home the 
fact certainly demands attention, 

Take a glance at some of the principal churches of 
the Reformed body. The leading chureh in Phila- 
delphia is ministered to by a clergyman who came 
from, the Presbyterian denomination, The principal 
church between Philadelphia and New York is the 
old First Church of New Brunswick, which has a 
Jongregationalist in its pulpit. Two of the three 
prominent curches in Newark are supplied by 
Presbyterians, one of them imported from Canada. 
In the Collegiate church in New York, to whom the 
Dutch are the elect, one principal pulpit is sup- 
plied by a Presbyterian and another by a Congre- 
gationalist. Of the two leadiny churches in Brook- 
lyn the same fact can be stated, a Congregationalist 
in the one, a Presbyterian in the other. In this city 
again, the pulpit which was Dr. Rogers’s is occu- 
pied by a Presbyterian, that which was Dr. Ganse’s 
is filled by a Congregationalist, while the Harlem 
church, too, has been supplied from outside. Along 
the Hudson there are a couple of prominent churches, 
in Poughkeepsie and Kingston, filled by born Dutch 
men, butin Albany we find a repetition of the old story: 
a Copgregationalist in the first church, and a Con- 
gregationalist who was a Methodist in the second. 
Utica is the home of the last President of the General 
Synod, who came into the Reformed Church from 
the Presbyterian, 

It seems, in fact, to be tacitly understood that if 
a leading church wants a minister no born Dutch- 
man and no graduate of New Brunswick need ap- 
ply. The seminary at New Brunswick seems to ex- 
ist in the thought of the Reformed Church only to 
supply ministers for the smaller and country 
churches, If it is, in point of tact, only doing jour- 
neyman work, why should it compete with others 
which are turning out first-class men? Is not the 
trouble rather a lack of vitality in the Church which 
feeds theseminary? May not its blood be so poor, its life 
at so low an ebb that it cannot furnish the best material 
to be manufactured into ministers? It seems, in- 
deed, either that the Church has not in its own bor- 
ders those who are capable of taking its highest 
places, and must of necessity ge outside, orelse it has 
so little esprit du corps that it prefers the stranger 
to its own children. In either case the ontlook is 
bad, and the effect ie bad. Some of the younger 
men. have heen heard to say there is no chance for 
promotion in their own church; a feeling which 
does not tend to enhance their love for the denomi- 
pation, or stimulate them to work for it. While 
they do not envy those who have been called from 
without to eat the children’s bread, and while they 
rejoice in the good work done by others it is but 
natural they should feel aggrieved at a preference 
which does not always seem justifiable, Intelligent 
laymen, too, who have cast in their lot with in- 
dividual churches in the Reformed denomination ex- 
press indignation at this state of things, and wonder 
why, if the dividing lines are so narrow between their 
Church and others, it should have any separate ex- 
istence. That question is in the minds of many 
who look on dispassionately from the outside. 

Why, indeed, should it be a separate Church ? 
What distinctive tenets does it hold? What peculiar 
niche does it fill? Time and the spirit of the 
Church itself are slowly answering these questions. 
We wish well to the venerable Church, and would 
rejoice if its future could be as great as its past has 
ween honorable. But when we see its inability to 
adapt itself to changed times, and mark the evi- 
dences of so little Church love among its members, 
we are not over sanguine. The motions of life are 
not wanting, but sometimes we sadly think it is like 
a clock whose pendulum continues to vibrate a little 
while after it has run down. 


NOTES. 


Our readers, we are sure, will enjoy the pungent and 
readable essay on Christian journalism, which we publish 
this week, from the pen of the Rev. Washington Gladden. 
Mr. Gladden’s acute jadgment and forcible style qualify him 
especially to rebuke the pretensions of unchristian Christian 
journahém, while his own journalistic sense enables bim to 
discover those elements in the religious press which prom- 
ise better thincs. A picturesque sketch of travel in the 
Indian Ocean is contributed by Mr. Frank IH. Converse, and 
Mr. James Clement Ambrose sends from Chicago an in- 
structive report of some practical temperance reforms in that 
city ; the story of Hesba Stretton develops, as it draws neer 
its close, in strength and power, and may justly be ranked 
among the best of the author's writings. In the Young 
Polke will be found the second of s series of ‘balf @ dozen 


articles by Mr. Samuel A. Chapin, Jr., on the great charac- | 


ters of history, which Mr. Chapin’s delicate fancy, graceful 
style and warm sympathy with true heroism will no doubt 
make particularly interesting to our young readers. Among 
the contributors to our Book Reviews this week are Mr. Geo. 
M. Towle, who furnishes a notice of Count Melito, and the 
Rey. Geo. T. Rider. 


The long unpaid railroad bonds of the State of Minnesota 
have been at last redeemed, and the stigma of ‘‘ repudiation” 
resting upon that commonwealth removed. Monday, Jan. 
lfth, #2.500,000 of these hitherto worthless promises were 
publicly cremated in the Capitol at St. Panl. The newly 
elected Governor, Mr. Hubbard, attended by ex-Governors 
Ramsey, Marshal! and Pillsbury, with other officials of State, 
gathered about the furnace in the basement of the building, 
and then proceeded in turn to cast in bundles of these long un- 
paid bonds. It was a dramatic ecene, and ended an exciting 
and diegraceful chapter in the history of this otherwise noble 
State. Ex-Governor Ramsey, under whose administration 
Minnesota practically acmitted the validity of the bonds, 
threw into the flames the first package of the same. Ex- 
Governor Marsball, who was the first in sucecssion to Ram- 
sey torccommend the payment of these dishonored obliga- 
tions of the State, threw in the second bundle. Ex-Governor 
Pillsbury, uuder whose gallant and determined leardership 
the battle for State honor was crowned with victory, toased 
in with no disguised delight his bundle, and chus the incivera- 
tion proceeded till the bonds were ail consumed. In these 
ashes was burned the repudiation heresy which so long held 
away in Minnesota. To pay these bonus and their coupons 
cost the State #5,918.550.65 in new bonds and cash, and in 
addition $184,060 55 to liquidate claime and judgments inci- 
dent to the settlement of the question. The moral is a brief 
one. No State can prosper by wy dishonest enbterfuges, 
least of all by anght resembling repudiation; it is economy 
for States, as well as individuals, to pay their debta. 


The fact that there is no free circulating library in New 
York at all adequate to the needs of our great population is 
one of those evidences of a lack of intelligent public spirit 
which thoughtful New Yorkers have long regretted. It is, 
therefore, very encouraging to find that this matter is begin- 
ning to excite the attention of persons whose influence and 
position, if their sympathies are engaged, are likely to pro- 
vide for this want in a enitable way. A meeting was held last 
week in the hall of the Union League Club, over which 
Mayor (Grace presided, and at which Dr. Hall, Mr. Choate 
Dr. Potter and Mr. Curtis made addresses, the object of which 
was to establish a public free library. Resolutions were 
adopted fixing the sum needed to erect a library building and 
secure necessary books at #200,000, and a committee was 
appointed who will endeavor to raise that sum within the 
current year. There ought to be no difficulty in raising 
double the amount for such a purpose. The New York 
Free Circulating Library, which has now entered upon the 
third year of its existence, has been well conducted, and is 
doing, so far as its means permit, an admirable work, and 
m iy wellserve as the nucleus of a larger institution, Among 
other ways of raising money, it is announced that Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, the eminent historian, will lecture in Chickering 
Hall for the benefit of the proposed library on February 4th, 
Sth and 11th. 


The French people have been famous for a long time for 
their thrift and economy. The way in which the war in- 
demnity was met and the war debt handled opened the eyes 
of the world to the immense wealth of the small proprietors 
throughout France. The savings of the middle classes and 
the small farmers were an immense fund upon which the 
nation could draw inthe hour of emergency. Lately, however, 
the orderly and prudent life of the rural population in 
France has been disturbed by a passion for stock gambling 
so widespread that the whole nation seems to have gone 
mad. Stock quotations were posted in every village, and 
even the peasants invested their little earnings in these 
dangerous enterprises. The bubble has already burst, with 
those results of domestic disaster and misery which are the 
invariable accompaniments of speculative eras in all coun- 
tries and all ages. The panic on the Bourse, which last week 
excited Paris as nothing has done since the events of the 
German war, sent trouble into the most distant hamlet, and 
it will be well if the peasantry are taught by this early and 
severe leason to leave stock operations alone. 


Congregationalism has lost another of its veteran leaders 
by the death of the Rev. Eaoch Pond, D. D., President of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, on Saturday night. Dr. 
Pond was in his 92d year, having been born at Wrentham, 
Mass., in 1791, and graduating at Brown University in 18153. 
He studied theology under Dr. Emmons, and was pastor for 
13 years of a Congregational church at Auburn, Mass. 
Since that time his work has been mainly that of a teacher 
and writer. His connection with the seminary at Bangor 
began as far back as 1832, when he was called to fill the 
chair of systematic theology, from which place he was pro- 
moted to the presidency in 1856. He was author of several 
well-known and thoughtful works of a theological character, 
and as a writer was eminent for good sense, sound judgment 
and clearness of view. In spite of his great age be was in 
full possession of his faculties, and his venerable figure and 
ripe character will long be missed among the people and in 
the institution where bis life was mainly spent. 


The official courtesies which the people of Portland pro- 
posed to offer to Mr. Longfellow ou bisseventy-fifth birthday 
are creditable both to the city and to the poet, and are indic- 
ative of the high and unique regard in which the sweetest 
and purest of American singers is held by the people at 
large. It is matter of regret that Mr, Longfellow’s indis- 


position prevents his acceptance of this invitation. When 
the soviety of the metropolis is running after a young man 


who wears long hair and knickerbockers it is pleasant to . 


know that a smaller but more sensible city knows how to 
discriminate between the true disciple of beauty and the 
fashionable dilettante. 


It ought not tobe d'fficult for the Brooklyn Library to se- 
cure from the citizens of that city its proposed endowment 
of $100,000, which Mr. George I. Seney, with his accustomed 
liberality, bas started with an offer of #60,000 on the condition 
that the remainder be raised. This institution, under the 
efficient management of Mr. Noyes, has the well-deserved 
reputation of being the best working library in New York or 
the vicinity. Mr. Noyes’s catalogue \s in iteelf a most valu- 
able literary compendium, which every student, whether he 
uses the library or not, ought, fur the information which it 
supplies about books, to have in his own collection. 


The Harvard overseers have taken a decided step in the 
matter of the education of women at the University. A per- 
son desirous of giving a fund for the medical education of 
women asked whether it would be accepted and administered 
according to his wishes. The matter was left to a committee. 
A majority report against the acceptance of the fund anda 
minority report in favor of it were submitted, and after long 
discussion the minority report was accepted by the over- 
seers. By this action the oldest college in America opens 
the door, in one of its departments at least, for the educa- 
tion of women. 


Just as the ice companies were getting ready to lament the 
mild winter, to throw out numerous hints of an ice famine 
and to suggest a probable rise of price during the com- 
ing summer, Mr. Vennor has come to the rescue and 
has sent us a touch of genuine winter. His predictions have 
so Often failed that it is a pleasure to record the fulfillment 
of one of them. The philanthropic comhpanies, who are 
always so pained when the ice crop is short, and who 
reluctantly increase the cost of the cooling product in which 
they deal, ought to unite in a card of thanks to the Canadian 
prophet. 


At the present writing the editor-in-chief of this paper is - 


on his way across the Atlantic, having sailed by the *‘Servia” 
Wednesday, January 18th. His associates on the staff of 
The Christian Union wish for him every happy experience 
that can befall the traveler abroad, the amplest opportuni- 
ties for carrying out his plans and a safe return to his home 
and work. In this sentiment they are sure his many friends 
-will heartily unite. That the paper will be enriched by the 
fruits of his trip no one who knows Dr. Abbott's faculty of 
discovering, assimilating and presenting facts can have any 
doubt. 


Evidently the Methodist brethren of the Rev. J. B. New- 
man, D. D., do not intend to allow that gentleman to oscil- 
late long between Methodism and Congregationalism. They 
are apparently unwilling that he shall have the Methodist 
door held open for him until he finds out whether the Congre- 
gational fold is warmed and lighted to his satisfaction. 
The man who crosses the Rubicon often makes a serious 
mistake, but his attitude is decidedly more dignified and 
courageous than that of the man who halts in the mid- 
stream and makes a studied survey of both shores. 


Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, in answer to a letter from Mr. 8. 
L. M. Barlow, puta an end to whatever expectation some 
foolish people may have had abont the existence of con- 
federate deposits in Europe. He declares that he does not 
believe a single penny of Confederate assets can be found, 
and details at some length the reasons for his faith, which 
seem to be conclusive. The credulous buyers of these bonds 
are never likely to get anything more satisfactory on the 
subject. 


Miss Frances Willard has withdrawn from the chairman- 
ship of the Executive Committee of the *‘Home Protection 
Party,” and*Geo. W. Baia of Louisville, Ky., takes the place. 
Miss Willard is in entire [sympathy with the movement, 
but it ia manifestly inappropriate for her to stand at its head 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!. ''t 
through the eolumms of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


1. Mr. Beecher says in a“ Lecture-Room Talk” that Christ had 
but one year of public ministry ; not three, as usually stated. 
Which view do you hold, and why ? 

2. An article in * The Christian at Work” of last week says that 
‘‘matamoia,” translated *‘ repent” in the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist and of Christ, might have been better rendered * Take a new 
mind upon you.” Is that so? ww. FG 

1. Tbe length of Christ's ministry is not absolutely deter- 
minable; neither one of the Gospels furnishes direct infor- 
mation upon the point. The conclusions of scholars are 
based largely upon the incidental references in the Gospels 
to the Jewish feasts; we think the better opinion is that 
which assigns three years and four passovers to the public 
life of Christ. 

2. The word “‘ netamoia”™ is, literally, to perceive after- 
warda, hence to change one’s view, mind, or purpose, ani 
carries with it the idea of a radical change pot merely of 
conduct but of the thinking and immortal part ; a change of 
one’s view of life and truth and a consequent change of 
one’s purposes. But we doubt whether any one word, or 
any awkward circumlocution euch as ‘‘ Take a new mind 
upon you,” would express the meaving of the Greek to the 
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Vor. XXV., No. 4. 


average English reader as well as it is expressed by the word | 


repentance. 

When a minister calis frequently and unceremonions.y upon 
bers of hi« church; or his denomiration, is it necessary or even good 
manners for him to pray, unasked, nearly every time he calls, espe- 
cialiy when the lady upon whom he ¢all« ix alone, to do her house- 
work, and attend to all matters concerning her home? We wieh to 
be (hristian like in euch matters, but it is sometimes a trial to house- 


keepers. Mars. A. 


The question which you ask is not open to a categorical 
answer. The minister must- use tact if he has it, and if he 
has not the members of his congregation must exercise 


patience. There are some families which would be very 


certain to complain if the minister did not offer to pray | 


without waiting for an juvitation ; theré are others to whom 
his prayer, unasked, would be obtrusive. We think it bet- 
ter that he should go out of many houses without praying 
with the inmates than that he should go into many houses 
carrying a form of prayer when prayer is not desired. 
There is no act more irreligious than a pretense of prayer 
when the heart is absent. It is better to err in this matter 
by too much silence than by too much speech. 


Will you please give me an explanation of the allegory contained 


in Galatians iv., 21 to31, and greatly oblige 
A SCRIPTURE STUDENT. 

Keyser, W. Va. 

Much of the Old Testament is in the nature of an allegory, 
or parable, prophetic of and pointing to the clearer revelation 
of the New Testament. The Jews were accustomed to teach- 
ing by allegory and parable, a form of teaching which seems 
peculiarly adapted to the Oriental mind, and God employed 
it. Paul regards the history of Abraham and his two sons 


not as unbistorical, but as a history which conveyed a pro- | 


found spiritual meaning ; this, namely : that it is not by the 
law that we are brought into the household of faith and made 
heirs of God, but by receiving God's promise, by welcoming 
the free gift of his free grace. Jowett gives the meaning 
well: ‘“‘The Law and the Gospel are parallel with the two 
children of Abraham; the one was his natural child ac- 
cording to the flesh. with which notion of fleshly descent the 


Jewish dispensation is inseparably bound up, the other was | 


the epiritual child, born according to promise, with 
which promise in the previous chapter the Gospel has already 
been identified.” 


F. J. R.—There is no doubt that a young man with average 
ability and strong determination can obtain knowledge 
enough of phonography without a teacher to fill a position 
where speed and perfectness are not required; two things 
which are acquired only by experience and constant prac- 
tice. There is a series of books by Ben. P'tman, forming one 
system and ranging in price from 20 cents to $3, sold by D. 
L. Scott-Browne, 23 Clinton Place, New York. There are 
also Graham's ‘‘ Hand-book of Standard American Phonoy- 
raphy,” published at 744 Broadway, New York, by A. P. 
Graham, and Munson's system, published at 154 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


MERCHANT.—There are several books that might be rec- 


ommended for the study of history toa man limited as to 
time and money. Among them ‘General Sketches of His- 


tery,” by Edward A. Freeman, 91.05; ‘‘Swinton'’s Outline | 


History,” 21.66; ‘‘Manual of Ancient and Modern History,” 
by W.8. Taylor, 33.50. 
Sone, 748 Broadway, N. Y. 


SuUBSCRIBER.—The painting of a house involves more ele- 
ments than color. Much depends on its dimensions and 
shape, whether the house is shaded or not, whether situated 
ov high ground or not. If not ehaded, and large, a very dark 
olive with shutters of dark maroou would be suitable; bu 
if small and shaded, a light gray ‘with shutters of darker 
shade of same color is very attractive. Your best plan is to 
ask some person of taste in your neighborhood, and you will 
do well also tolcok at every house which bears any resein- 
blance to your own house and location. 


W. W. Curtis.—The latest and best map of Palestine is 
Prof. Osborn and Coleman’s. Size 9x6 feet. Mounted on 
spring rollers $12.50, without roller $10. The best map for 
travels of St. Paul is Finley and Kremer’s, 6x4 feet. Spring 
roller, $7; without roller, #5. The advantage of the roller 
is that the map is always rolled the same way, and can be 
kept perfectly clean with very little trouble. The maps are 
sold by American Sunday School Union, Bible Honse, 
New York. 


CONSTANT ReaADER.—So far as we know there is no au- 
thority for the phrase, *‘to the manor born.”’ In the first 
act of Hamlet, scene four, you will find: 

‘* And to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honoredin the breach than the oheervance.”’ 
It is said to Hamlet by Horatio apropos of a custom he 
thought obnoxious and burtful to the Danish nation. 


E. M. W.—The study of anv luncuage without a teacher 
is very difficult and often unsatisfactory. Good books for 
*Ahn’s German Grammar,’ 
$1.10. ‘* Adler's 
Appleton & Co., 


the purpose, however, are ’ $5. 
‘*Oehischlaeger’s Pronouncing Reader,” 
Dictionary,” 2459; abridged, #225. D 


New York. 


B. C., Auburn.—In a general sense it is true that an Indian 
or Chinaman may be a witness, but law questions do not ad- 
mit of so summary an answer. A fuller statement of the 
case is necessary before a definite and accurate answer can 
be given. 


L. G. T.—“A Knight of the Nineteenth Century” is 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 755 Broadway, New York, 


These books are sold by Scribner's | 
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THOU AND L 
By C. R. Dona. 
days are over ! 

= O, my gay young lover, 
Forth we fare toge‘her 
In the soft May weather ; 
Forth we wander, hand in band, 
Seeking an enchanted land 
Underneath a emiling sky, 

So blithely—thou and |! 
Soft spring days are over! 
©, my ardent lover, 
Many a hill together, 
In the Jaly weather, 
Climb we when the days are long 
And the summer heats are strong. 
Aud the harvest wains go by, 

So bravely--thou and I! 
July duys are over! 
©), my faithful lover, 
Side by side together 
In the August weather, 
When the swift, wild storms befall us, 
And the fiery darts appall us, 
Wait we till the clouds sweep by, 

And stars eshine—thou and I! 
Summer days are over! 
O, my one true lover, 
Sit we now alone together 
In the early autumn weather ! 
From our nest the birds have flown 
T6 fair dreamlands of their own, 
And we see the days go by, 


In silence—thou and |! 


Storm and stress are over ! 
O, my friend and lover, 
,oser now we lean together 
In the Indian-summer weather ; 
See the bright leaves falling, falling, ? 
Hear the low winds calling, calliug, 
Glad to let the world go by 
U nheeding—thou and |! 
Winter days are over! 
O, my life-long lover, 
Rest we now in peace together 
Out of reach of changeful weather ! 
Not a sound can mar our sleeping— 
Sound of laughter, or of weeping, 
May not reach us where we lie 
Uncaring—thou and I! 


CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM. 


By true Rev. GLAvveEnN, 
J FI were about to discuss relégious journalism, the 
materials would be abundant. But as there is 
much religion amoug us that is not Christianity, so 
there is not a little religious journalism that is by no 
means Christian. 
is not a religion. It is the revelation, he says, of 
divine truth embodied in a divine life; it is the mani- 
festation of God to the world, by which the world is 
judged, redeemed, sanctified; but it is not one of the 
religions, and is not to be compared with the other 
religions. Methodism, on the other hand, isa religion; 
so is Presbyterianism ; so is Roman Catholicism; so is 
Congregationalism, as some people understan:! it. 
Positivism was organized by Comte as a distinct relig- 
ion, and if Free Religion is nota religion the words 
have a deceptive sound. Exch one of these organiza- 
tions has its peculiar notions, its distinctive rites, its 
familiar cries, its exclusive vows; these constitute it a 
religion, using the word in the only sense which admits 
of the indefinite article—that is, a system of faith and 
polity and worship. To these several religious 
systems more or less journalism is devoted ; this must, 
therefore, be called religious journalism, though it is 
by no means always Christian in its aim or its meghods 
orits spirit. And if journalism is to be judged by its 
methods and its spirit, then it is to be feared that the 
journalism which describes itself as unsectarian or 
independent is not always eo Christian as it might be. 
The adjective * religious,” as everybody knows, is an 
indefinite term; itapplies to a great number of widely 
different ideas and sentiments and practices. The 
medicine dance of the Chippeway, the divination of 
the New Zealander, the bead-counting of the Roman 
Catholic girl, the prayer of the Protestant in pulpit or 
closet all may be properly described as religious acts. 
The adjective ‘‘Cairistian,” on the .contrary, is a defi- 
nite term. It must signify that which belongs to Jesus 
Christ, that which is devoted to hi> service and con- 
formed to his law. While, therefore, the adjective 
‘‘ religious” may be safely applied to a large class of 


newspapers, it would seem rather hazardous to call | 


' them all by the Christian name. Ina loose way of speak- 


ing that name may, indeed, be given to them ; they are 
Christian journalsin the sense thatthey adhere to Chris- 
tianity in preference to Mohammedanism or Buddhism 
(though this would not hold true of the Free Religious 
journals.) In the same sense of the word, Mr. Charles 
Julius Guiteau might be called a Christian man or the 


| New York Legislature might be styled a Christian body. 


We have, then, a large number of newspapers in 
this country devoted to the interests of the various 
religions, some of them representing, oflicially or offi- 
ciously, the sects to which they adhere; some of them 
owning no denominational master, and carrying [ree 
lances into the arena of religious debate. If all this 
religious journalism were really Christian its good in- 
fluence would be measureless. And the problem, as it 
presents itself to my mind, is simply this: How to 
Christianize religious journalism. A larger problem, 


one not to be dismisse! as insolvable, is, How to 


Christiapize journalism. The great mass of our newe- 
papers and periodicals make no profession of religion, 
and this vast enginery of the press is yet to be moved 
and directed by Christian forces. This is one of the 


kingdoms of the world that will one day belong to 


Christ. The time will come when the leaves that fall 
in myriads from the power-presses, and that fly on the 
morning trains with tidings from the ends of the earth, 
shall be for the healing of the nations. That seems 
almost too good to be true, but it is only one of many 


| things incluced in the great regeneration which the Son 


of Man is steadily working out before our eyes. The 
whole of this great estate is yetto be ruled by the Chris. 


| tian law and filled withthe Christian spirit. Batitis only 
that small part of it which is devoted to the interests of 


others commonly held in higher estimation. 


the various religions with which Iam now concerned. 

To say that the religious press needs Christianizing 
is not to disparage this instrument as compared with 
It is not 
less ‘true that our churches need Christianizing. I 
will not speak of the teaching of our churches; but 


nothing is plainer than that the principles on which 


they manage their business and order their assemblics 


are generally what are known as business principles 


rather than Christian principles. 


religious journalism. 


the importance of its own peculiarities; the 


Dr. Mulford tells us that Christianity | 


In the management 
of the temporal affairs of our churches, selfishness, 
rather than self-denial, is the motive power. Perhaps, 
as men now are, this is the only practicable method ; 
I only call attention to the fact that it is not a Cliris 
tian method; that the administration of our churches 
still largely proceeds on purely pagan principles. If 
we say, therefore, that our religious newspapers nec! 
to be Christianized, itis no more than we should say 
of our churches. 

It is easy to point out the unchristian elements in 
The denominationa! organs, to 
begin with them, are tainted with the partisan vices 
of the political organs. The sect always exaggerates 
news 
paper that represents a sect lives by emphasizing 
these peculiarities. If the lines were not sharply 
drawn by which this sect is discriminated, this news 
paper would have no occupation. From this fact a 
vast disproportion results in the teaehing of the news 
paper: small things are magnified; there is no just 
perspective in the view of truth. I find, for cxample, 
a subject treated in one of the denominational papers 
under the title ‘‘A Grave Danger,” and referred to r 
peatediy in the article as ‘‘the danger of the hour’ 
which we are ‘‘ bound to look in the face,” and so on. 
Oa careful reading I discover that this imminent peri! 
respects the mode of administering one of the rites of 
the church. ‘* The danger of the hour” is the danger 
that Bome encouragement will be given to a ritual 
form unlike the one of which this newspaper ig the 
champion! What value can there be in the teaching 
of one whose whote horizon is filled with clouds be 
cause of this small daub upon the narrow window 
through which his sect receives the light of heaven ? 

This partisan temper generally begets unfairness ani 
untruth. The thick-and-thin sectarian, like the thick- 
and-thin politician, always inclines to conceal or den) 
the weaknesses and faults of his own sect, while | 
searches out and gloats over these of the rival churches 
It is very hard for the sectarian editor to state fairly 
the opinions of the other sects. Some vicious twist is 
almost always given to these opinions ; some inferenc: 
is tacked on to them which those who hold them ar 
known to repudiate. I find an intelligent Orthodox 
journal representing the Universalists as teaching that 
sin brings on the sinner no evil consequences in th 
future life. The editor knew better, of course; he 
only sought to raise or confirm a prejudice against the 
Universalists in the minds of ignorant readers. I 
how many Orthodox journals do you suppose that the 
Universalist doctrine of retribution lias ever been fairly 
stated? In how many of the Baptist journals do tu 
arguments for infant baptism ever find a place? In how 
many of the Pedo-baptist papers is the Baptist argu 
ment for restricted communion cver distinctly set 
forth? It was my duty for four years to examine 


every week with some care al] the principal religious 
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newspapers in this country and in England; and I 
know whereof I affirm when I say that candor and 


fairness in treaiing the opinions of opponents are rare | 


virtues in religious journalism. I do not say that these 
virtues do not exist; I say that they are rare. 

Not only toward people outside their own fences, 
but also toward those within who love sect less and 
Christ more, the denominational papers are apt to be 
unjust. The men who care for Christianity more than 
for any of the religions into which the church is 
divided are likely to fare ill with the organs of these relig- 
ions. Whether such people bave any rights that the or- 
ganists are bound to respect is yet an unsettled question. 

The crying evil of American ecclesiasticism, the 
evil of multiplying churches beyond the needs of com- 
munities, is an evil which the sectarian press does 
little to abate. By its complicity in this mischief it 
shows its lack of Christian integrity. The main- 
tenance by home missionary aid in many an old com- 
munity at the East of four or five churches when there 
is barely room for one ortwo; the planting of churches 
in the new communities at the West for purely sec- 
tarian reasons, so that you often find five or six churches, 
all supported by home missionary aid, in villages of 
four or five hundred inhabitants—this is a scandal 
whose influence in weakening the hold of the churches 
upon intelligent business men can hardly be over- 
stated. This scandal the sectarian newspapers, as a 
class, are abetting. If they would simply collect and 
print the facts they could put an end to it in a twelve- 
month. Of course, the organs of each sect sometimes 
point out offenses against comity committed by the 
other fellows; but even here glass houses forbid fre- 
quent stones. In the presence of this perpetual out- 
rage the organs are generally dumb. No “grave 
dangers” are seen in this direction. The uncertainty 
of some young minister as to the endlessness of con- 
scious suffering or the inspiration of Solomon’s Song 
seems a much more alarming sign. 

Such are some of the unchristian features of religious 
journalism as represented by the sectarian press. The 
independent press is less tempted in some of these 
directions, but it has sins enough of its own to answer 
for. The sectarian editor has no organization to sup- 
port. He stands outside, and criticises or scolds 1m- 
partially ; having nothing to fight for he is likely to 
have many things to fight against. The tendency is 
toward a sharp and bitter tone, and a destructive 
rather than a constructive method. 

I shall reveal the infirmity of the independent press 
more fully, however, when I proceed to speak of a 
weakness which is common to both branches of jour- 
nalism, but by which the undenominational press is 
affected even more than the organic. The source of 
that weakness is well set forth by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner in the opening sentences of his late essay on 
**The American Newspaper :” 

“The newspaper is a private enterprise. Its object is te make 
money for its owner. Whatever motive may be given out for start- 
ing a newspaper, expectation of profit by it is the real one, whether 
the newspaper is religious, political, scientific, or literary. The ex 
ceptional cases of newspapers devoted to ideas or * Causes’ without 
regard to proilit are so few as not to affect the rule. Commonly the 
cause, sect, the party, the trade, the delusion, the idea gets its 
newspaper, its organ, its advocate, only when some individual thinks 
he can see a pecuniary return in establishing it.” 

A few religious newspapers are the property of the 
sects which they represent; but even with these the 
demand that they be self-supporting is likely to make 
itself heard in the publishing department, and through 
the publishing department in the editorial rooms. The 
great majority of all the religious newspapers, de- 
nominational as well as independent, are, however, as 
Mr. Warner says, private business enterprises; the 
individuals who furnish the capital by which they are 
carried on expect to make money out of them, and 
will not continue the publication long after it is clear 
that they cannot be made profitable. This fact is likely 
to affect in many ways the character of the paper. It 
leads, not necessarily, and not uniformly, but too fre- 
quently, to questionable methods of publishing; es- 
pecially to the prostitution of the advertising and 
even of the literary columns of the paper to disguised 
advertising, in which the publisher deceives the un- 
wary and ignorant by printing, for extra rates, adver- 
tisements that look and read like editorial commenda- 
tions of the wares and nostrums advertised. By such 
practices a mercenary taint is spread over the journal, 
and its influence is greatly injured. 

But even when no disreputable business methods are 
resorted to the influence of the publishing office is 
likely to be felt upon the paper. Indeed, with pub- 
lishers of ordinary type, it is difficult to see how it 
could be otherwise. The paper must be made to pay; 
whatever increases its subscription list brings joy to 
the heart of the publisher; whatever causes any loss 
of subscribers gives him pain. The paper appeals to a 
certain constituency ; to obtain or retain the patronage 
of these constituents it must consult their tastes and 
take care not to offend their prejudices. If any utter- 
ance of the paper, no matter how just and wise, dis- 
pleases any considerable number of its readers, the 


publisher is likely to hear of it, and it will be strange if 
he does not pass the information along to the editorial 
rocms. Naturally, itis difficult for him to perceive 
that an utterance can be just or wise that shortens his 
sulscription list. And there is some truth in the pub- 
lisher’s view. If the paper is to live at all it must 
please its readers. Neither publishers nor editors wish 
to subsist on locusts and wild honey ; 


a very effective way of doing good. 


It is inevitable, therefore, that the newspaper will re- | 
flect to a considerable extent the opinions of its con- | 
| truth; 
those who disagree with us; by remembering that 


stituency. It cannot be very far in advance of them, 
or they will refuse to follow its leadership. It cannot 
deal too faithfully with their faults, or they will reject 
italtogether. Of this truth the average publisher is 
fully persuaded. Probably he sees it justa little too 
clearly. Perhaps it is not so plain to him as it ought 
to be that the article which offends the prejudices of 
one or two by its insight and courage may, by the 
same qualities, make as many firm friends among 
his readers. Now and then we find a publisher who 
has faith in the power of truth, and who will t 
risks in propagating it, but such men are rare. 

Whatever prophetism there may be in the editorigl 
rooms—and I think there is about as much there a 
anywhere—finds itself confronted, therefore, day bf 
day, not merely by the bread and butter question 
(which all prophets in these times have to face, since 
the ravens no longer attend to our commissariat), but 
by the publisher’s views of the bread and butter ques- 
tion. Many things that the editor might risk saying, 
because he is convinced of their truth and justice and 
believes that, in the long run, more would be gained 
than lost by saying them, are never said, because he 
knows they would disturb the publisher. The con- 
stant influence of the publishing department upon the 
character of the average newspaper in making it timid 
and time-serving is a fact well known. 

But what dves all this prove? That journalism is 
depraved beyond all other religious agencies? Noth- 
ing of the sort. It proves simply that the newspapers 
are not a great deal better than the people who read 
them. To say that the tone of the religious press is 
lowered by the timidity of the publishing interest is 
about the same thing as to say that the subscribers of 
the religious journals succeed in keeping the papers 
down to their own moral level. The equivalence of 
supply and demand is well illustrated in this phenome- 
non. The unchristian elements in religious news- 
papers fairly represent the character of the communities 
in which they circulate. I think that some of them 
might be a good deal better than they are, without 
injuring theirsubscription lists; but, as a class, I have 
no doubt that if they were much better than they are 
they would cease to circulate altogether. ‘* With all 
its faults,” says Mr. Warner, ‘“‘I believe the morg) 
tone of the American newspaper is higher, as‘a rule, 
than that of the community in which itis published.” 


e some 


l am equally confident that the moral tone of the | 


American religious newspaper is generally higher than 
that of the sect or other constituency to which it 
appeals for support. . 

Let me dwell on this a moment, for the thought is 
not so familiar as it ought to be. 
journals are generally clergymen. Their moral train- 
ing, whatever its fruits may be, was gained in the 
schools and under the influences by which clergymen 
are educated. Their notions of candor, of fairness, 
of the obligation to speak the truth, of the proper way 
of dealing with opponents, cannot be different from 
the notions generally entertained by clergymen 
Changing a man from a pulpit toa sanctum does not 
change his mind nor modify his moral standards. If 
he is intolerant, tricky, lacking in justice and ingenu- 
ousness in the one place, probably he was so in the 
other. And I wish to record my own conviction, 
drawn from a pretty extensive knowledge of journal- 
ists and of clergymen, that the average editor is a 
little more fair and Christian in his dealings with 
truth, and in his treatment of those who differ with 
him, than the average parish minister. I know some 
editors who are a little meaner than any men I ever 
knew in the pastorate; but with the general run it is 
not so. In my pocket, for example, is a letter from a 


minister distinguished for scholarship and piety, in | 


which he expresses great pain because a certain ill- 


natured and injurious remark of his about a brother | 


minister had found its way into a newspaper. But he 
feels no compunction at all for having made the re- 
mark. If he had been an editor he would not have 
published it; but he spoke it where it was sure to be 
spread abroad, and sees ne harm in that. If the remark 
was just, why not printit? If it was unjust, why not 
acknowledge the wrong done in making it? 

I often hear ministers talking severely about editors; 
I have even, in my haste, dropped such comments 
myself; but I am very sure, after all, thateditors, even 
religious editors, are not as a class any more unfair 
than the men who read their papers. If a sectarian 


and if they did, | 
printing a newspaper that had no readers would not be | 


'cenmary practices. 


The editors of these 


| newspaper is bitterand narrow and partial in its judg- 
ment, it is because the editor has learned this method 


in the schools of his sect, and knows very well that his 
bigotry will be welcomed by his subscribers. If an in- 
dependent editor is sharp and reckless in his on- 


 slaughts, it is because he is very familiar with rasping 


criticisms and knows that the audience will not’ be 
few that his mood wil fit. 

The only feasible method of Christianizing the relig- 
ious press is, therefore, that which begins by Chris- 
tianizing the people who subscribe for it. By culti- 
vating candor and sincerity in all our investigations of 


by learning to think and speak charitably of 


character 1s of more consequence than opinion; by 
trying always to put ourselves in the places of jhose 
whom we regard and never to make a 
point against them by misrepresenting them; by ap- 
preciating the value ofsweet reasonableness in religious 
discussion, and by caring always for truth more than 
for victory, we shall help to create a demand fora 
fairerand broader and juster type of journalism; and the 
demand, depend upon it, will not wait long for its supply. 

I would not speak as though nothing of this sort 
were now for | am sure that there is 


as heretics, 


demanded : 


| already, not a very numerous, but still a highly re- 


spectable and rapidly*groWing constituency in all our 
churches who believe in sincerity and fair play in 
religious discussion; who are too magnanimous to 
like to see an opponent unjustly treated ; who have 
no patience with the mean and destructive sectarian- 
ism that is rending the Church of Christ to tatters ; 
who are amply 
** Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love ;” 

and signs are not wanting that to this manly and gen- 
erous spirit the press is getting ready to make its own 
response. There are religious newspapers in the land 
that mean, I am sure, never to be unfair or unjust; 
that are ready to treat all subjects and all menina 
candid and honorable way; that use severe words 
sometimes, because there is a just severity that must 
always abide with goodness, but never false words, nor 
sneering words, nor cowardly words; that stand up 
for all things true and honest and of good report, and 
never dull their message by partisan rancors or mer- 
I trust, for their own peace of 
mind, that no editors will read these words who cannot 
count their journals into this category.’ I fear that 
the circulation of such papers is not yet world-wide ; 
wut let them have patience! One of these days they 
shall inherit the earth. 


HALCYON DAYS. 
By Frank H. Converse. 

T is my morning watch on board the century-old, 

teak wood-built East Indian ship Fatteel,” bound 
to Djeddah in the Red Sea with pilgrim passengers 
from the Eastern Archipelago. From the high quarter- 
deck I gaze over the carved stern at the promise of the 
coming day as it begins to reveal itself in the ruddy 
reflections of the eastern sky. Possibly it is these 
roseate hues that give coloring to the fanciful reflec- 
tioas (consequent, in part, upon early rising) which 
drift my own mental horizon. Thus the re- 
membrance that the ship is just entering the Arabian 
Sea isa suggestion,of Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
And as the seal of the night is broken, I see in Mount 
Adam, rising through the enveloping mist-wreaths 
which still hide the distant Ceylonese shores astern, a 
suggestion of the imprisoned Genie released by the 
frightened fishermen. But, then, the entire passage 
thus far has seemed to myself like a sort of nautical 
fairy tale. Like the half score preceding it, the new 
day which is dawning will be marked with a white 
stone in the log-book of my seafaring life. And as, 
both figuratively and meteorologically speaking, each 
twenty-four hours has been an exact counterpart of 
the other, I insensibly grow to remember this (to me) 
remarkable voyage as one long delightful halcyon day 
—of perfect rest. 

For, unlike any vessel in. which I have ever sailed, a 
spirit of dolce far niente pervades the ship from the 
cabin to the forecastle. This may be, in part, due to 
the intense heat, scarcely tempered by the steady 
blowing north-east monsoon, and partly to the fact 
that the ‘* Fatteel’s” crew are, for the most part, 
Lascars and Bornese who only know how to steer, 
brace yards, and furl a sail. Yet for this voyage such 
knowledge is all-sufficient. The steady monsoon has 
not varied half a point since we sailed, nor has even a 
rain-squall risen in the cloudless sky, so that halyards 
and braces remained untouched for days at a time. 

So utterly different is it all from any sea experience 
I have ever known that as I glance mechanically 
from the compass to the distended sails I almost fancy 
myself the victim of a tantalizing dream. Indeed, I 


across 


am not sure that I should be greatly surprised to be 
awakened by the harsh voice of Captain Dryner, with 
whom in the fast-sailing ship ‘‘ Reverdy” I served as 
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second officer on her voyage from New York to Kan- 
goon, where I joined the ‘‘ Fatteel.” For Captain Dryner 
was a tartar—the very cream of tartar—if I may so 
express it. But in the pleasant face of old Captain 
Goodman, whose snowy head and whiskers are now 
thrust up through the after companionway, is no re- 
semblance to my former task-master. Knowing of 
Captain Goodman’s half century of sea life, during 
which time lie has repeatedly sailed over every part of 
the navigable globe, I am accustomed to think of him 
as a sort of maritime wandering Jew, who has bought 
out Captain Vanderdecken’s interest in the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman.” 

Not unlike my conception of that legendary vessel 
is the “‘ Fatteel,” which was launched from tie shores 
of the sacred Ganges a hundred and three years ago. 
Her short stumpy masts, yards and bowsprit are of 
tamarack wood hooped with copper bands. The 
dingy, ill-fitting sails (of which there are but three to 
each mast—topgallant sail, single topsail, together with 
crochet, mainsail, and foresail) have been patched and 
repatched till nothing of the original is left. The 
braces, running gear, and huge cables bent into the 
rings of the two clumsy anchors are all of stiff coir 
rope. There is a ramshackle apology for a windlass, 
but none at all for acapstan. Lastly, the ‘‘ Fatteel” 
is steered by tackles attached to a huge tiller of dark 
polished wood, whose end is carven into the likeness 
of a leering Hindoo god. Captain Goodman invites me 
to join him in his matutinal cup of coffee. 
the deck to, take care of itself fur a moment or two, I 
follow my genial commander to ¢he curiously shaped 
cabin, where Wan Lung, the Chinese steward, sets the 
fragrant beverage—real Mocha—before us. As I sip 
and chat alternately with the captain, I find myself, 
for the tenth time at least, taking a mental inventory 
of my surroundings. The quaint interior, ceiled and 
paneled with cedar wood discolored by age, has a 
flavor of antiquity about it which blends not unpleas- 
antly with the mingled aroma of mtisk and sandal- 
wood, nutmegs, 

“ Civinamon, spice, 
And everything nice,” 

which pervades the atmosphere. The mainmast, which 
comes down through the center of the cabin, is cased 
in polished mahogany. Around it, in a sort of bronte 
rack, are a dozen long-barreled flint-lock muskets of 
antique pattern, while acainst the mast hang cutlasses 
and heavy pistols of similar design--the armament 
hinting at past melées with Ladrone pirates and 
Sooloo cut-throats. From the carved lockers to the 
singular-shaped chairs and table, fastened to staples 
in the floor, everything is in perfect keeping with the 
ancient ship and her gray-haired captain. 

But the leisurely stroke of the binnacle bell calls me 
again to the deck, and now as the first fan-like rays of 
the sun trend upward into the pearl and blue, the breeze 
begins to freshen, though never varying from its north- 
easterly point of departure. The steady gale goes 
humming through the stiff cordage as through the 
strings of a great wolian harp. Onward goesthe old 
ship with many a plunge and roll, and the half-naked 


tion as he alternately hauls and slackens his tiller tackle. | 


But look. With the first glimpse of the glowing 
sun every pilgrim knee is bent and every swarthy 
Mahommedan face turned eastward as their bearded 
lips utter the morning invocation. But the effect of 
this really impressive solemnity is considerably less- 
ened by the general squabble which is apt to follow <t 
meal-time, or pending their frequent ablutions—ab- 
lutions, I may say, unpleasantly unconnected with 
soap, which is always conspicuous by its absence. 
For once in my sea-faring life I find myself on a week 
day standing with folded arms, looking idly over the 
taffrail, in my watch on deck! 

Every hour brings with it some new and fresh de- 
light. Groups of verdure-clad islands are on one 
hand, on the other the dimly discerned mountains of the 
Malabar coast. Mr. Bowline, the elderly English mate, 
comes yawningly from the cabin when the watches 
are changed, but it is too hot to sleep below, and I 
spend by far the greater part of my time on deck in 
such shade as I may find, while the Mahommedan pas- 
sengers and native crew stretch themsclves out, under 
the burning rays of the sun, like salamaiders. As 
we near the straits of Babe) Mandel the heat grows 


| 
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Leaving | 


easily disposed of. 


filleted black flowing hair, who holds the handle of 
her carved paddle between her side and right arm, 
while her left hand caresses the dusky baby in her 
lap. On the top of the rude, palm-thatched covering 
which serves as a cabic is stretched her husband, a 
lithe, graceful-looking fellow, with a Manilla cigar in 
his mouth. The boat is piled to the cabin top with 
sticks of sandal wood. Attached by short cords to 
perches ranged along the side of the cabin is a 
feathered multitude of screeching gray parrots, white 
cockatoos with brilliant crests, crimson-and green 
parrakeets and scarlet lorigs. Racing up and down 
the mast and along the yard are half a dozen diminnu- 
tive monkeys, a young puma is curled, kitten-like, 
in the sun, and a box with a wire cover, strongly 
suggestive of snakes, is lashed close by. Fifteen hun- 
dred miles will this frail craft have run before the 
northeast monsoon, when it reaches Suez. By the 
time its proprietor has disposed of his stock. the 
southwest monsoons will have begun, and waft him 
back to his native Ceylon. 

Again we sail slowly through fleets of Arabian boats, 
with their large triangular mainsails and tiny mizzens, 
loaded half-masthead high with impressed cotton 
bales. Now a P. and O. steamer dashes past, while 
overhauling and going by us as, though the ‘‘ Fatteel ” 
were at anchor, is a long and remarkably narrow 
canoe, ballasted by an outrigger weighted down by 
half a dof#en naked Arabs. Here is a tiny boat, not 
unlike a Chinese sampan, with precious lading of 
gums, spices, mother of pearl and bird of paradise 
plumes, bound for the Sue# canal, where, among the 
English shipping, the small but choice cargo will be 
Thus, each day as we coast along 
with the sterile Arabian shores in view, 1 am drinking 
my fill of delightful novelty, and sometimes feel to 
wish that if sea, sky and wind would only remain 
fair, I might sail around the worid in the good ship 
‘* Fatteel.” 

But every voyage must have its end, and toward the 
evening of a day in which the thermometer indicated 
98° in the shade of the mainmast I leave my ham- 
mock under the awning over the quarter-deck and go 
forward to see the anchors all clear for running, Cap. 
tain Goodman has taken charge of the ‘ Fatteel’s” 
tiller with his own hands, and with the yards braced 
sharply against the backstays she is headed in-shore. 
A long coral reef, running parallel with the sandy 
coast, forms a harbor for the staring, treeless, desolate- 
looking port of Djeddah, with its background of sandy 
desert. Midway in the reef is the ship entrance, 
through which the shij is skillfully worked; and as 
she rounds to in front of the strange-looking town the 
auchor goes over with a tremendous splash, a few 
fathoms of cable slip through the hawsepipe, and the 
‘* Fatteel” swings quictly at her moorings. Shore- 
boats take our pilgrim cargo, a thorough washing of 
decks follows, and on the morrow we see from the deck 
the entire assemblage of pilgrims defiling over the hot 
sand en route for Mecca, sixty miles distant. Captain 
Goodman, who is counting his passage money with 


evident satisfaction, remarks quietly that, though a 
Lascar at the helm.is roused into something like exer- | 


more and more intense, while the following breeze is | 


like a furnace blast. The sky is brass above us, but 
the wind is tair, and soon the ‘‘Gate of Tears” (so 
called from the many terrible shipwrecks which have 
occurred) has opened its stony portals, and the 
“‘Futteel” is laving her prow in the tawny tinged 
waters of the Red Sea. 

What manner of fairy craft is this which, flying past 
our quarter, gives me a bewildering glimpse of a 
floating menagerie in miniature ? 

It is a Ceylonese boat, perhaps twenty-eight feet 
long, with bamboo mast, tapering yard, and latteen 
sail, steered by a graceful, dark-skinned woman with 


nominal Christian, Mahommed is Avs Profit; at which 
mild joke Mr. Marline contorts his wooden face into 
the semblance of asmile. The crew, squatted about 
the windlass in the soft twilight, are chanting a weird 
accompaniment to some kind of stringed instrument, 
while I, swinging in my hammock, listen to the distant 
hum which comes from the city streets, and know that 
my halcyon day has drawn to its close. 


CHICAGO'S BEST TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
By James CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


K IGHT years ago the Legislature of Illinois enacted 

that the sale of liquor to minors should be a 
ciiminal offense punishable by a fine of one hundred 
dollars or less, and imprisonment in the county jail for 
thirty days orless. During four years the city of Chicago, 
or its too busy citizens of good repute, forgot that from 
25,000 to 30,000 boys and zirls were annually passing 
from its saloons to its police courts, its bridewell, and 
back again, forever recruiting its army of drunk- 
ards and other criminals. In that time not one effort 
was made to enforce that statute within the city. It 
was looked upon as a mild antidote for the country 
towns, but not as an agency expected to encroach on 
the ** personal liberty” of the denizens of a great city. 
And the people generally went censurably ignorant how 
fast vice was capturing their infants to fill up its ranks 
as the old victims wore out and dropped out, for the 
developments that came later startled a multitude of 
reputable but careless parents. 

Nearly four years ago the spirit of despair seemed to 
get hold of many of the temperance apostles who had 
long followed the chronic way in the work—picking up 
the blasted lives, the sucked orange-skins which saloon 
keepers had tossed into the gutter. They had picked 
out and wiped off and made over these debris of hu- 


manity for many years, yet saw no diminution of 
drunkenness, but a constant increase. Where they had 
at first found only a single candidate for reform they 
had gone again and found two, and the next yeur 
three. They were tired, discouraged ; their labor of 
love seemed hopeless of any gratifying victory. But 
the feature that most disheartened the local reformers. 
was the mystery how after the one thousand wrecks 
yearly saved or sent to their graves, the suloons aad 
the drunkards continued to increase. How was the 
supply of drunkards kept up? 

A few of the more practical and resolute men who had 
long given time or money to the work said they would 
take the puzzle to the police justices for help in ts 
solution. They did so, and these thermometers of the 
bad indicated that it was no trick at all; it was very 
plainly solved before them every day. The justices,. 
one after another, pointed to the rows of literally small 
boys and girls before them on wooden benches await- 
ing punishment for drunkenness, as well as many 
young men and women from fifteen to twenty years of 
age. They told the astonished doctors of reform that 
the scene they witnessed on the morning of their visit 
was repeated every day in the year except Sundays, 
and doubled on Mondays; that more than one-third of 
all the police arrests brought to the bar are minors, and 
they almost exclusively for being found drunk, or for 
petit larceny, and other offenses in which they in- 
dulged after getting drunk; aud that the attempt to 
stop drunkenness by straightening up drunkards was 
proof of small common sense on the part of reformers ; 
they were like the inmates of insane asylum who, 
when told, as a test of mental condition, to digs dry 
the trough into which a stream was steadily flowiutg, 
continued to dip till tired out. The investigators 
profited by tle temperance lecture they got in police 
courts; it was a revelation of possible good from a 
pestilential quarter. They visited all these courts, and 
aggregated their arrest of minors during the preceding 
twelve months; they had the fearful total of thirty 
thousand. And the police assured them that the 
youths who drank and ran away without arrest ex- 
ceeded those arrested for offenses not of a liquorish 
cast. So, Chicago was pouring a plump 30,000 a year 
of amateur drinkers into her saloons, and saving only 
a few hundreds of the decayed professionals. It was 
the old game of bunghole against spigot. 

What was to be done? The boy end of the line, i* 
was now clear, was the place to do profitable work ; 
but how? The justices pointed out the State law for- 
bidding sales to minors, but said they had never had 
a case under it. And some of them, Justice Summer- 
field especially, volunteered to aid to the uttermost if 
cases were brought up for violation of that law. 
The preliminary facts were published ; the moral ele- 
ment staggered, then it straighteved up and set the 
right foot forward. A call was issued and a large pub- 
lic meeting of the best business and moral forces was 
held, and an organiZation effected for the sole purpose 
of closing the saloons against all persons below lawful 
age. The name taken was ‘“ The Citizens’ League,” 
of which something is already known to people away 
from its home. It is the best temperance society Chi- 
cago has ever had, and yet many who do not believe 
in prohibition and many who practice moderate drink- 
ing contribute toward its expenses for agent’s salary, 
court fees, etc. The League at once employed Mr. 
Andrew Paxton, a practical, energetic temperance 
Christian, to act as its agent at a moderate salary. 
For four years he has devoted his full time to taking 
care of boys and girls who have no parents or whose 
parents do not care for them. 

What have been the results? In brief, the 30,000 
minors put under arrest four years ago have been re- 
duced to 10,000 the past year; in that time, too, the 
city has increased by at least 50,000 and its saloons 500. 
The arent was appointed a special poiiceman with a 
star, and began work by visiting saloons, taking the 
names of ke: Pers, and holding as witnesses all minors 
found present, unless they satisfied Lim of their ad- 
dress and that they’ Would appear when wanted. What 
classes of boys did h.° find? Not all of them were 
bootblacks, the boys ot ‘Pers, and young vagabonds 
generally. His memoran.'® °f the names, parentage, 
habits, etc., of the minors fou 24 18 saloous present the 
religiously alarming fact that om every five three have 
been attendants upon the Christian Sabbath-schools of 
the city. That is, when there were Sv, 279 young folks 
in the schools, 18,000 of them combine.’ *#!000 with 
Sunday-school instruction. Not only th.’ but he 
found them in saloons on Sunday evenings, *@°UE 
them the seventeen-year-old son of a leading me,™*" 
of his own church—the teacher of his own daught. ™ 
Again, six boys went together from Sunday-schoo!] di- 
rectly to a saloon, bought wine and ale, took it into ar 
alley, and at dark were all carried home drunken. He 
found that, boys especially, and some girls of families 
of means, education, good morals, and often Christian- 
ity, were more constant patrons of those places of de- 
filement called beer-gardens than were the children of 
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people of low estate, and largely so because they were 
kept in pocket-money, not compelled to tell where it 
went to, and were allowed to spend their evenings away 
from home and unattended by responsible seniors. He 
often, the first year, found boys of only ten years in 
saloons smoking, drinking beer and playing pool. He 
found the son of an eminent lowa clergyman in a 
fashionable saloon oa.Sunday night aecompanied by 
fast women. Many of those caught proved to be 
country-bred, who had abandoned rural employments 
for those of the city. And Mr. Paxton gives it to me 
as his best judgment, based on his four years’ walk 
among the city’s nests of evil, that more than half of 
the present habitues of Chicago saloons, gambling- 
dens and houses of ill-fame, as well as the inmates of 
the latter, have come from the country. This is a 
statement painful to country parents who fail to attach 
their young folks to home, but there is probably no 
man more competent to make a close estimate. 

To reduce the number of young annually going to 
the bad along these lines from 30,000 to 10,000, simply 
one good law has been faithfully enforced. To expect 
that it would save all would be to expect what no 
other law affords. In the beginning saloon-keepers 
laughed at the League, and organized an opposition 
known as ‘The Liberty League.” But now, such is 
their wholesome fear of that law and the League in 
behalf of child purity, that at their late monthly meet- 
ing they resolved to admit no new members who would 
not sign a pledge not to sellto minors. From the first 
the Citizens’ League had the support of a vigorous pub- 
lic sentiment; and, if the courts needed any bracing— 
which has not been apparent—public sentiment gave it. 
In the first case brought, the,saloon-keeper demanded 
a jury, and got one of his own ilk; he admitted seliing 
liquor to boys, yet in five minutes his jury acquitted 
him. But befure sundown the virtuous Mayor Heath 
had revoked his license. Then a batch of guilty ones 
concluded to waive hearing in the police courts and 
let the complaints go directly to the Grand Jury, think- 
ing that body would deem the offense so trifling as not 
worth finding an indictment on. But they were in- 
dicted, convicted and well sentenced, some to a fine 
of #50 aud twenty days in jail, others to a fine of $100 
and ten days in jail. These sentences have been exe- 
cuted, some of them upon very “ respectable” parties, 
with very salutary effect upon nearly all others. And 
now it often happens that beardless young fellows on 
calling for drinks are put out of a saloon on suspicion 
that they are decoys sent around by the League’s 
agent; one keeper lately drew a revolver on a youth 
who insisted on buying a glass of beer. 

Of course, it has taken time, some money, some 
pluck (for the agent has suffered assault), and frequent 
defeat to inject this amouut of terror into the average 
saloon brain; but the grand results vastly more than 
justify the investments. During the four-years’ life of 
the League it has caused about five hundred saloon- 
keepers to be arrested; and the cutting off of boy 
patronage has closed at least one hundred of them. 

Mr.-Paxton sums up his experience as a source of 
faith in the motto, ‘‘Work and pray,” but also as a 
proof that there are some things prayer is not designed 
to accomplish; and that the best way to bring a saloon- 
keeper to the Gospel is to give him a good dose of law. 

Evanston, Il. 


UNDER THE OLD ROOF. 
By Hessa STRETTON. 
CHAPTER VII.—DREAMS AND VISIONS. 


Vy HEN Dick Medlicott awoke the next morning he 
| felt at once feverish, yet chilled to the bone. 
His eyes fell on the. torn and dirty coat he had 
wrapped around him, and saw that it was ten times 
more torn and dirty than his own; he recognized it as 
belonging to a tramp who had been drinking in the 
‘‘ Barley Mow.” But he had not spirit enough to face 
Jenkins this morning. He dragged himself up and 
lita fire, longing in vain for a cup of warm tea to 
refresh his parched tongue. There was no tea in the 
house, and little else, besides a small loaf which he 
had bought in the village the day before. Lle sat 
shivering over the fire, with a head that ached intoler- 
ably, and felt as if a flame was burning in his brain, 
though his body trembled with cold. The day seemed 
as if it would never come to'an end, but the night was 
worse still; the darkness made the long hours in- 
tolerable. 

Next morning he crawied to his door, and shouted 
again and again to his tenant in the farther cottage. 
But their house-door opened at the other side and it 
was a long while befure he saw one of the children, 
and bade him go in aad tell his mother that he was 
very ill. Presently the boy returned, and called to 
him over the garden hedge. 

** Mother says as there’s a deal o’ small-pox about,” 
he shouted ; ‘‘and she dare na come anigh, but she'll 
send for the doctor, and bid him come to see you.” 

Dick crept back to the old hearth, and sat down in 


his father’s old arm-chair. If he had caught the small- 
pox, he said to himself, it was from wearing and sleep- 
iog in that dirty coat which had been exchanged for 
his own at the ‘Barley Mow,” maliciously as he 
thought. Again the long hours passed wearily, as he 
sat up till midnight for the doctor, who never came. 
There was no sicep for him that night; he turned to 
and fro in misery both of mind and body, unable to 
find rest. When the doctor arrived at last, the next 


— 


morning, he told him plainly that he believed it was | 
going to be a bad case of small-pox; and that he was | 


a bad subject for it. 

‘* But what am I to do?” cried Dick. ‘ I’m all alone. 
There’s nobody to give me bitorsup. What's to become 
of me ?” 

“Til send you in a woman to attend to you,” an- 
swered the doctor. 

But though he lay listening all day for the welcome 
click of the latch of his unlocked door, and the step of 
& woman in the room below, no such sound came to 
him. It was the doctor’s step and voice he heard at 
last, late on in the evening. 

‘There isn’t a woman in the parish that will ccme 
near you,” said the doctor, sternly. ‘* They all say 
you’ve robbed your step-mother, and driven her and 
your brother into the workhouse; and they will not 
come near you.” 

‘* But will they let me die like a dog, with nobody 
to take care of me?” asked Dick, in an agony of terror. 

‘*T won’t say you'll die,” answered the doctor, ‘* but 


see you in great danger, I'll see if 1 can find somebody 
who knows nothing about you. But till then you must 
do the best you can. lor my assistant will see you 
twice a day; and there’s no need to lock your door, 
for everybody knows you are down with the small-pox. 
I'll put food and water within your reach before I go 
away.” 

It was a terrible night to Dick Medlicott, and it was 
only the first of several nights and days of utter for- 
sukenness. When he fell into a fitful and delirious 
sleep, he fancied he was already in eternity, where 
there were no longer hours and minutes and the wel- 
come change of day and night. So long it seemed 
that when the gray dawn came at length it almost ter- 
rified him, as if it were some new pain.. The loud, 
shrill crowing of the cocks, and the chirping of the 
sparrows in the thatch, seemed, if possible, more intol- 
erable than the death-like stillness of the dark; and as 
the noonday came, and the bright glare of the sun 
shone full upon him through the uncurtained window, 
he felt asif his torment was more than he could bear. 
And there was no one either in heaven or on earth that 
cared for him! 

The doctor paid him a hurried visit in the morning, 


_ lay searcely daring jto breathe. 


which left him utterly helpless, when suddenly, in the 
room below him, which was all desolate and deserted 
he heard the thin, aged voiee of his father praying. 
He was awake now, wide awake; he knew where he 
was, and that the light shining into the room was tlie 
light of the moon. He was dangerously ill, yet there 
was no fellow creature who would come near him. 
That he knew. But when he heard his father’s voice 
in prayer on the old hearth below him the fevered 
blood in his veins ran cold and the bed shook beneath 
his trembling and aching frame. For he was xo 
dreaming now; he was as wide awake as ever he bh 
been in his life; yet quite clearly and distinctly could 
he hear his dead father’s voice. 

‘*Lord!” he was saying, ‘‘thou hast given Aby he 
heart’s desire ; the houses and the land are hers; oh 
give me mine, I pray thee, dear Lord. Didst thou no 
hang on the accursed cross for my son Dick, as wel! 
as for every soul of man’? Oh, my son, my son! 
Bring him home again, Lord, to thee and me. Have 
mercy on have mercy on him, 
according to thy loving kindness; according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies biot out all his trans- 


’ 


bim, oh, my God! 


yressions.’ 

Then for a little while the voice was silent, and not 
a sound broke the dreadful stillness ; but through the 
chinks in the floor he could see that there was a faint 
The clock struck one, as he 
Then the prayer was 


light in the room below. 


| uttered again, but in a lower tone, as of one exhausted 
you'll be very ill, and death is not improbable. If 1 | 


by sore weeping and sobbing; and he heard the chair 


'on the hearth pushed back, as though his father was 


| 


and his assistant came in the cveuing; but all the | 


other hours were utterly lonely. He felt himself for- 
saken both by God and man. Then the recollection of 
his good old father came across him; and the remem- 


'and none of them could help her. 


brance of the first time he had entered this cottage, a | 


boy of ten, welcomed and cared for by his step-mother 
until his own bad conduct had banished him from this 
peaceful home. Ile thought of Gideon, too, who had 
always admired Lim with the tender admiration of a 
younger brother, and had been wont to follow him about 
like a faithful dog, overjoyed if he took the least 
kindiy notice of him. If he had not been so greata 
fool, and so black a sinner, Gideon and his mother 
would have been beside him now. 

In his delirious dreams he fancied he saw his father 
a long way off, sitting in a cool yet sunny spot, with 
Gideon, still a little child, folded in his arms ; and both 
were happy—he could see that by their faces. And he 
called to them in his great misery, as he lay there 
tossing to and fro, and he could hear his own voice 
crying aloud, ‘‘ Father, send Gideon that he may dip 
the tip of his fingerin water, and cool my tongue, for 
I am tormented in this flame.” And his father’s happy 
face grew sorrowful, and he looked up to some one out 
of his sight, and said *‘ Lord, is it too late? Canst 
not Thou cross the great gulf, and save my poor son ?” 
And a voice came down out of heaven, saying, ‘I 
know him not. Depart from me, ail ye that work 
iniquity.” 

It was so awful to hear that sad, stern voice that 
each time the terrible dream repeated itself he started 
up at the sound of it ina frenzy of dread, not knowing 
where to hide himself or upon whom he could call for 
help. For he knew there was no refuge and none to 
deliver him from the wrath of God. If the Saviour 
himself was against him, who could there be for him? 

Nor was the horror of it lessened as the dream came 
uver again and again. It grew more and more terri- 
fying to him, until the first dreamy vision of the sunny 
spot where his father dwelt with Gideon in his arms 
seemed to him a dreadful and apalling sight; and the 
sound of the voice of him whom he could not see fell 
like a crash of thunder, full of tremen‘lous threaten- 
ings against him. 

He was lying quite still, after a paroxysm of fear 


rising from his knees. A footstep came slowly and 


| quietly across the floor towards the steep staircase 


and Dick could see that the light was moving. He 
started up with the strength of overpowering terror. 
His father’s spirit was coming up the stairs to meet 
him face to face ; and how could he bear to look.upon it? 

The light drew nearer and grew brighter. The door, 
which had been left ajar by the doctor, was softly 
pushed wide open, and his straining eyes fel! upon the 
mild and pleasant face of his brother Gideon. 


CHAPTER VIII.—LOVING HER ENEMIES. 

For some wecks after she had entered the Union 
Workhouse, and was clothed in pauper dress and ate 
pauper food, Abigail had been like one crushed by the 
vastness of the calamity that had befallen her and 
Gideon. During all her busy life the faintest dread of 
such a trouble had never crossed her mind. Even if 
she failed to buy back the houses, every pound she 
added to her father’s store, which he had left to her, 
mude the prospect of her old age more comfortable. 
But she had bought them back; and no law could 
make it just for her step-son to rob her of them. 
There were not many persons she could tell her tale to, 
The chaplain of the 
workhouse told her there was no heip. 

‘*Couldn’t her Majesty, the Queen, help me, if she 
knew?” asked Abigail, in her extremity of despair; 
‘I've prayed for her every Sunday morning in church, 
and Richard prayed for her often of an evening. 
Couldn't she see justice done me ?” 

“The Queen might take you out of the work-house, 
and provide for you in other ways, but she could not 
give you back the house,” was the answer. 

But it was the old place itself Abigail was home- 
sick for. If she could not return, and end her days 
under the old roof which had sheltered her all her life, 
it mattered little to her where she spent her last few 
years. In her trouble the old Bible, so well thumbed 
by her husband, occupied much of her time; and how 
new and fresh the words seemed to her! For while 
the world deals well with us, and life is busy and pros- 
perous, the familiar verses sound like an old song to 
us, falling on our ears unheard ; but when sorrow and 
loneliness come to dwell with us then they are as a 
voice from heaven, telling us of our Father there, and 
of the Lord who has passed through life and death 
before us. 

Abigail's greatest fear was lest Gideon should be ill- 
treated by the men in whose ward he had to live. But 
the workhouse matron quickly discovered how usetul 
the willing, half-witted lad could be to her, and she 
kept him almost constantly employed in the kitchen, 
and in going on errands for her. Scarcely a day passed 
in which he did not see his mother; and when the 
wintry weather was fine enough she could shelter her- 
self in a sunny corner of the women’s yard, where only 


| a high wall separated it from the old men’s court, and 


listen there if she could but catch the sound of Gideon’s 
voice, singing some of the old hymns they had often 
sung together at home. 

And when the rain and snow kept her a prisoner in 
the bare, comfortless ward, where a crowd of shiver- 
ing old women wrangled over the warmest seats near 
the fire, Abigail learned to sit still, and patiently brood 
over the life of our Lord and Saviour. She could read 
but slowly; but as she read she forgot her pain, and 
sorrow, and loneliness. The white-washed walls, the 
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long row of beds, the gray sky peering in through the 
high windows, all were forgotten as she read for her- 
self the verses she had been used to hear from her hus- 
band’s lips, hardly knowing whether they were his 
words or the Lord’s. 

So the long idle winter crept gradually away, and 
Easter was coming again. She was keeping in her 
heart the anniversary of her husband's death, and going 
over again the happy years she had lived with him in 
the old home she would see no more, when late one 
evening the matron entered the ward and came up to 
her bed, where she was quietly sitting on the chair 
beside it doing nothing but ponder sadly yet patiently 
on the change that had come to her life and Gideon’s. 

‘* Aby,” she said, ‘‘ here’s the doctor come from your 
old place, and he says your stepson, Dick Medilicott, ’s 
dying of small-pox, and he can’t get a nurse for him 
for love or money. He’s driven Over on purpose to 
ask if there’s any of the men willing to go to him, but 
not one of them ’ill stir, except poor Gideon, and he’s 
wild to be off to his brother Dick. But he doesn’t 
know what the danger is, poor fellow ; and we couldn’t 
let him go without your consent.” 

‘“* Dyin’ o’small-pox!” repeated Abigail, in a scared 
tone. 

“Ay! there’s is a bare chance for him, the doctor 
says,” answered the matron, ‘‘ if he can only finda 
nursefor him. But he lies there all day in a high fever, 
and nobody to give him so much as a drop of water. 
And if he begins to ramble he might get out o’ doors, 
and die in the fields, or do himself a mischief.” 

“Tl go,” cried Abigail, rising quickly. 

no; not you,” she continued; ‘‘ it wants a 
strong man to hold him in bed, and keep him out o’ 
mischief when he’s raving. Gideon could do it, but 
not you ; and Gideon’s crying to be off. But he hasn’t 
sense enough to see his danger; and the doctor told 
me to ask you.” 

‘*No; I canna run the risk o’ losin’ Gideon!” cried 
Abigail, in terror. 

“And I’m not the one to blame you,” said the 
matron, ‘‘it’ll be a rare good thing for you if Dick 
does die ; the houses ’ill come to Gideon by rights. Let 
him die and go to his own place, I say.” 

She turned away, and Abigail’s eyes followed her as 
she paced briskly down the long ward. Only this 
morning she had been dwelling upon the Lord’s words, 
so often spoken by her husband: ‘I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may be 
thechildren of your Father which isin heaven.” They 
had seemed hard words to her, but she had so far 
obeyed them as to pray for Dick and his fnend Jen- 
kins. But now she was suddenly called upon to do 
what was far harder than praying for her step-son. 
He was dying of a loathsome and dangerous disease, 
abandoned by all his fellow-creatures, and the poor 
simple Gideon alone was willing to watch beside him. 
They would not let him go without her consent; but 
how could she bring herself to consent? 

But just as the door closed upon the matron, Aby 
sprang from her seat and ran after her almost as if 
she was once more young and active. She followed 
her across the dusky yard and into the outer court 
where the doctor’s gig was standing, with Gideon hold- 
ing the horse’s head. She threw her arms about him 
and pressed him closely to her heart. He was all she 
had in the world now; yet she could not disobey her 
Lord by keeping him out of the danger he was about 
to meet: Only she must run the same risk too. 

** Let us both go,” she said eagerly; ‘‘Gideon and 
me. Ican take care of’em both. If Gideon dies, 
maybe the Lord ’ill let me dietoo. I canna let Gideon 
go alone.” 

““Aby,” answered the doctor kindly, patting her 
shoulder; ‘“‘my gig won’t hold you beth to-night; and 
Dick is in sore need of some one to tend him at once. 
Gideon can do all that’s wanted through the night ; and 
I'll send for you to-morrow. I'll set him down at the 
turn where the Watling Street runs up into the road, 
and he’! find his way home safe enough. Won't you, 
my lad?” 

**Father’s home, where Dick is ?” said Gideon. ‘‘Ay, 
poor Dick, he'll be glad to see me at home again, won't 
he, mother? Maybe father ’ill be there too. The Lord 
Jesus ill let him go home for a bit if he’s wanted, I’m 
sure. I'd like tosee father again, now, and Dick.” 

**T shall ha’ to let thee go,” said Abigail, weeping; 
**but I'll start off first thing in the mornin’ to come to 
thee. The Lord take care of thee for me, and watch 
thee till I see thy face again.” 

*“*Ay! ay! mother,” he answered cheerily, climbing 
up into the doctor’s gig, his face radiant with delight. 
Abigail watched them as they drove down the short 
and narrow street, and then turned back to the cold 
workhouse ward, and crept quietly to bed, praying 
there through the long hours of the night that no harm 
might befall Gideon. 


[Concluded next week.] 
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THE OLD SQUARE AND HIS WIFE. 
A BIT OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE AS IT WAS. 
By Amanpa B. Harris. 

Conelusion.) 


- A RS. TALBOT had been not only a notable house- 
wife and manager in her prime, but had led the 
style in town. She was rich, and she liked to dress. Her 
velvet bonnets, her silks and satins and brocades, her 
muslins and cambrics and linens were always of the 
best. And she kept her spare things hung on a 
clothes-horse in one of the chambers. This horse was 
tall, and its capacity was immense. It reached to the 
top of the room, and, when opened wide on its hinges, 
nearly filled one side of it; and on this extended 
framework were hung her gowns and petticoats and 
shawls and cloaks. There I once saw a scarlet broad- 
cloth cloak with a hood to it, all bound with satin rib- 
bon, such as they might have worn in the days of the 
Salem witches, or, for aught I know, in Priscilla Al- 
den’s or Rose Standish’s time. Afterwards somebody 
borrowed it for a scene in a tableau, and it was lost. 
There was another, made in the same way, of lambs’ 
wool; but this was duffel gray, for common use, and it 
always hung on a peg in the kitchen, ready for any 
woman in the house to put on when going out in thers in. 
She was a great talker, and report was that she 
could scold as fast as she could talk, but her scolding 
was of the harmless kind, playing about like chain- 
lightning; it was mingled with much nonsense and 
wit, and was more provoking of laughter than it was 
stinging. It was like the ‘‘Squire’s” bluntness of 
speech, and did not mean anything so harsh as the 
words would seem to convey. She had been a tre- 
mendous worker, and famous for setting everybody 
else to work, except her husband. Everything in the 
establishment had been under her oversight; the 
family was always large, and there never was «4 day and 
scarcely a meal when there were not others there at 
the table. And there was no end to the work. The 
yarn for all the stockings was spun in the house, for 
all the flannel, for all the blankets, and for the every- 
day clothes of the sons. Table-linen for common use, 
and for towels and cheese cloths, was made from flax 
spun on the little wheel. Usually an extra girl was 
hired to come and do the spinning; and the webs were 
woven by ‘‘a widow woman” who came and took 
possession of the open chamber where the loom was 
set up, and stayed by amid her quill-wheels, and shut- 
tles and spools, her skeins, and reeds and reels, till 
cold weather set in. All this business, and the cheese 
and the butter making, the drying of apples, and 
making of* soft-soap, and dipping of candles, and 
taking care of the meat when the animals were 
slaughtered in the Fall, the mistress had always looked 
after. And it was said she used to be the first one up 
in the morning, and would go to the foot of the stairs 
in her bed-gown, and call, ‘‘ Come, girls, get up! Here 
itis Monday morning ; to-morrow is Tuesday ; next day 
is Wednesday ; the week half gone, and nothing done.” 
But now she was shrunken and feeble, and spent the 
chief part of her time in the “fore-room,” where she 
had a fire in the open fire-place even in the summer. 
Drawn up before it was a little round table of solid 
mahogany, at which she took her tea by herself. Maria 
or Jane Jenners would spread over it a fringed cloth of 
her own weaving, set out the lovely china tea-things, 
and bring along a little copper tea-kettle burnished 
like new brass ; this, full of Loiling water, was put on 
a mahogany salver, and then Mrs. Talbot could refresh 
herself with her favorite beverage at her leisure. 

In those last years if she left her room it was usually 
to attend to the wants of some of the poor people who 
depended on ‘‘the Square” and his wife for most of 
their liivng. And from the beginning of their house- 
keeping on Green Ridge this class of persons had 
never failed. ‘‘It is a Bible truth,” said Jane Jenners 
one day in desperation, *‘that the poor ye have always 
with ye.” It was said that ‘‘at Square Robert Tal- 
bot’s more is given away than is eaten on the place.” 
There was always somebody asking to see her ‘‘just 
a minute,” and she was always getting up from her 
bed or easy chair and going out to see what was 
wanted, sometimes so annoyed at the untimely com- 
ing of these too willing dependents on her bounty that 
she would ejaculate, ‘“Blessed be nothing!” but, all 
the same, she would set Jane to fill somebody’s bag or 
pail with meal or pork, butter, or lard, or something. 

When the ‘‘Square” was at home, he sat in his arm- 
chair at his corner of the fire-place and read. Some- 
times it was the weekly newspaper, or Lewis and 
Clark’s Travels, or Cook's Voyages, but he read most 
in the Bible, and he knew all that scores of years of 
faithful reading could impart to a thinking man about 
the patriarchs and prophets, and the Master and the 
Aposties. The Book was in leathern covers black with 
age; it had quaint and gloomy pictures in profusion; 
and it had been so much used that it would stay open, 


as it often did on the little three-legged stand, with his 
iron-rimmed spectacles lying on the page. 

But the favorite place for everybody else was in the 
kitchen. (There were two of them; one away back, 
where the *‘ Square” had consented to have a cooking- 
stove put up for Jane’s accommodation in the lesser 
culinary matters, though in that kitchen never, so 
long as he lived.) It was low and it was dark, but it 
was roomy, and in winter warm, in summer cool. It 
was everything that could be desired. And the glory 
of it was the blazing fire in the vast fire-place. Three 
quarters of the year there was need of a fire, and it 
was never out the rest of the time. There never was 
an hour in any day when you could not rake open the 
ashes and find live coals. 

In the morning and at night an iron tea-kettle was 
always steaming from one of the books; and at noon 
there was apt to be an iron dinner-pr t, with something 
good in it, lifting the wooden lid as it stewed and sim- 
mered and bubbled over. At tea-time a long tin bak- 
ing-oven would stand close up to the red brands, and 
ranks of biscuits would puff up and brown under 
the influence of the generous heat. And stew-pans 
and skillets and kettles of high and low degree occu- 
pied places in the corners by the side of the andirons, 
or on long and short hooks hung on the crane. And the 
things to be eaten were all so good and 80 savory ! 

On those clean-swept, hot bricks the children roasted 
apples and chestnuts, and their own faces, too. And 
there was set up at meal-times a curious toasting-iron, 
like adouble fence with claw feet to it and a long 
handle, and it could be swung over dexterously, and 
the slices of bread delicately browned on both sides 
almost as fast as Jean could cut them from the loaf 
she had just brought up from the cellar. And there, 
whenever the ‘‘Square ” wanted it done, potatoes were 
baked after the old-fashioned way in the ashes, after 
which they were drawn out and shaken well in a 
woolen cloth and then sent to the table mealy and de- 
licious, sometimes one bursting its skin on the way and 
sending a shower of flakes over the room. 

The great bakings were done in the brick oven at 
the side on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and I have seen 
Jane Jenners carry away twenty-five pies from one 
baking and by the next one there was not a pie left to 
tell the tale. Those were the days of pies, and good 
ones they were; and men, women and children ate 
them and were none the worse for it. 

That kitchen was so large that many kinds of work 
could be going on there at a time and still be room 
enough for the children and the dogs, for the table to 
be set out and for the spinning wheel in the corner. 

And if I said that the comers and goers were as free 
of its hospitality as in any old baronial hall in feudal 
times nobody could dispute my word. For most of 
them have passed on to the “‘ silent majority,” and the 
place as it was no longer exists. 


EXPERIMENT—EXPERIENCE. 


By Gate Forest. 


QO you remember the article, ‘‘ American Women 

and their Servants,” which appeared in The 
Christian Union of September 2ist? I thought it 
splendid, and,being young, and anxious to profit by the 
experience of others, resolved to follow its precepts; 
especially that one advising mistresses tc interest 
themselves in the private lives of their servants if they 
would be long and well served ; for it occurred to me 
that my failure to do this might be the very reason 
why I was so frequently called upon to suffer the an- 
noyance and inconvenience of ‘changing girls.” 

Just about this time a new girl came to me, and, 
thankful that my eyes had been opened, I eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity offered to insure a different 
and better state of affairs in my kitchen. Further- 
more, I really thought the girl herself more deserving 
of consideration than any I had previously employed. 
She was fine-looking, rather intelligent, not given to 
going out of nights, and inclined to keep nice com- 
pany; besides, I considered her the most conscientious 
girl Lhad everhad. Butshehadtwo faults. She moved 
slower and talked faster than any person of her age I 
ever saw; also her habit of speech was disagreeable. 

Now I am surrounded by pleasant people, whose 
every word it is a pleasure to hear; and if there is 
anything in this world to which I have, always had, 
and always shall have, an unconquerable aversion, it 
is listening to uninteresting talk ; and had it not been 
for that article, and my resolve based thereon, I firmly 
believe I should have given the girl to understand it 
and taken the consequences, even had they been her 
leaving the pext moment; but all on account of these, 
though I sometimes questioned whether her services 
were worth the ears [ lent her, I hearkened to her 
affairs, as well as those of her parents, numerous 
brothers and sisters, friends and acquaintances, when 
I felt as if I could run to the ends of the earth or 
vanish into thin air to escape it, though I expressed 
sympathy with her joys and sorrows, and sought to 
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subdue my impatience and overcome my disgust by 
telling myself I was simply performing my duty. 

Time passed on, and my kind treatment being ap- 
parently appreciated I added to it in every possible 
manner. As the girl was a Catholic, | managed so 
that she could attend church whenever she wished ; 
and when the late Archbishop of this diocese was lying 
in state, supposing the sight would be solemnly inter- 
esting to her, I suggested that she go and see bim, 
even sending her in company with one of the family, 
us She was unfamiliar with the way to that church. 
Also, as she was a country girl, and I thought it would 
be a treat for her, I had her visit our newly completed 
exposition. Her delight with this was unbounded ; 
and as she seemed perfectly satisfied with the place 
and work, I laid ‘the flattering unction to my soul” 
that at last IT had not only found a girl with a heart 
and conscience—one who could rightly value kindness 
—but, better still, I had found the true way to keep 


one. But, 
* The beast laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 


Gang aft a-giey,” 
and ’twas mine to prove that those of women are open 
to a similar fate. 

Ose cold Monday morning recently, during an un 
usually busy season, I was awakened by tue startling 
information that ‘ Jennie is gone.” 

‘What ?” gasped I, rubbing my eyes, and positively 
unable to believe my ears. 

“Yes, she’s gone; cleared out entirely.” 

Incredulous I arose, but a very brief investigation 
grved to convince me it was all too true. 

She had gone without even building a fire in the 
kitchen stuve; gone with the clothes left a-soak in 
the wash-tubs; gone with her w: ges squarely paid ; 
gone without any reason; without a moment's warning, 
without a word of good-bye; gone, as no other girl 
ever went from my house before—coolly, deliberately, 
silently” (like the Arabs), ‘‘stolen away "—leaving 
me with company in the house, with everything to do: 
with my experimentand my experience! 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The edutor of this department will be giad lo receive queations, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

1. What book or books on the subject of the preservation of 
health will be most useful to a busy man who wante much sense in a 
few words ? 

%. What book or books can a mother read which will aid her in 
nursing, tending, and, generally, rearing her children ? 

8. What book will give me information on the all-important sub- 
jects of ventilation and sewer drainage ? M. C. A. 

1. 32. We can give no better answers to these questions 
than the following, which we gave to a similar question a 
year or two ago: 

I. ** Advice to Mothers.” 
(Wood & Co ) 

Il. **Health.”” By Dr. Edward Smith (English). Topics: 
Food, Clotbing, Rest asd Sleep, Cleanliness and Bathing, 
Air, Work, mental and physical, The Senses, Sickness, etc. 
21.25. (Wood & Co.) 

ILI. **The Tea Laws of Health,and How Disease is Produced 
and can be Prevented.” By Dr. Black. (Lippincott.) 

IV. Miss Beecher’s ‘‘ Letters tu the People on Health and 
Happiness’ is a good practical book with a great dea) of 
common-sense information. (Harpers.) 

V. ** Plain Directions for Accidents, Emergencies and Poi- 
sons, and the Care of the Sick.” (Philadelphia: Claxton. 
Remeen & Haffelfinger.) This little book has been distrib- 
uted by thousands by the life insurance companies, on the 
broad ground that it will save lives. It seems very sensible 
and just. 

3. There is nothing on the subject of ventilation that is 
entirely satisfactory. 

The principle is to get rid of bad air and supply its place 
with that which is purer, without draughts. But the air has 
no habit of discrimination, and will mix. The point is, in 
winter to have warm air and not hot. It used to be under- 
stood in Canada, where a very moderate fire was kept in a 
stove with a long pipe, and so the warmth was saved. But 
then people said the pipes were very ugly, so we have little 
spitfire stoves where all the heat comes from a small surface 
and is scorching. 

Farnaces were really not bad when plenty of pure outside 
air came in at the air-box and was moderately warmed. But 
the fault usually was that the fire was too hot and the air-box 
too small. 

The worst thing since is the steam heating, for it only 
heats the air in the room and makes no provision for chang- 
ing it. So unless there is a fresh supply from somewhere 
you use the same air over and over again. There is a story 
that a premium was once offered for the best means of heating 
and ventilating asick-room, and astudent wrote, ‘‘havean open 
fire and drop a window at the top,” and it is said had the prize. 
Open a window a very little and pnt a close board at the 
bottom, and let the air come in between the upper and iower 
sash. This is very simple, and you escape much draught. 

An open fire is very nice in a close, small room, but in a 
large open room it is apt to be insufficient, and in these days 
we feel draughts. 

As to drainage and sewerage, the main principle is that the 
waste must be disposed of or neutralized in a way to do 
the most good and the least harm. There is a little 
book in Harper's Half Hour Series, “Healthy Houses,’’ 
price twenty-five cents, which gives the main principles, 
“hough it applies more to the city than the country, 


By Dr. Chavasse. Price $1. 


Of course a cellar must be drained'and be made dry, at all 
hazards. If vegetables are kept in the cellar, they should 
be watched carefully and no refuse left. We have known 
illness in a family result from cabbage stalks being left in 
the spring where the cabbages had been set in sand for the 
winter and cut off as they were wanted. 

Drainage must be as far off as poseible from wells and 
springs. Theold deep vaults are exploded—or should be— 


shallow boxes or troughs being used which can be treated | 
| it was splendid fun at first; but pretty soon we began 


with lime or fresh earth. The best discovery is that dry 


earth is a deodorizer, and can be used to any extent in cur- | 

_gines, the tramping of the horses, the trumpets, the 
dan—,£: dreadful roar, the sparks and black cinders that fell 
‘A lady left with the care of a farm in Sudbury, Vt., for | 


ing bad emelis and disinfecting generally. The watchword 


is cleanliness. 


which her health and strength are inadequate, desires to sel! 
it. The farm is reported to us as delightfully located neur a 
cLurch, store, post-office, and a hotel which has been a sum- 
mer resort for many years. The house stands upon a bill 


commanding a fiae view of the Green Mountains and the | 


Adirondacks, and is said to be the best in a town which hus 
many attractive residences. The soil is productive, the 
buildings good, there are frait and sugar-orchards and plenty 
of wood and water. Behind the house is a pleasant grove 
and in front a lawn or park with plenty of shade. It could 
be used either as a private residence, a boarding-house, for a 
home for children, or for the business of farming. Any one 
desiring to obtain such a place would do well to inquire at 
this office for the address of the lady, who is very anxious to 


sell it. 
CF “ 
Our Young Folks. 
JACK KEPPLER’S JERRY 
By Mrs. M. T. W. Corwen. 
ERE’S your clothes, ma’am. Sure I hop: 
they'll plaze ye.” 


It was the washerwoman who spoke, and she ad- 
dressed Mrs. Martin’s guest. 

Down went the heavy basket. Stock still stood the 
wide-awake, red-haired boy who had helped his 
mother carry it. Her manner was tempestuous, but 
her face was beaming. 

‘*Thank you kindly,” she said on receiving her pay, 
‘*and may your heart always be as light as mine was 
when I claned and smoothed them things for ye.” 

~**What good luck has come to you, Bridget ?” asked 
the lady. ‘‘ Has any one given you a farm?” 

‘*Bless you, ma'am, it’s the sunshine in my heart, 
not the dirt under my feet, that makes me glad. It’s 
about my Jerry. He was so put upon—he was clane 
discouraged. I thought he’d niver take to larnin’, but 
now he’s up to the best and biggest in the school. 
Wasn't I as proud asa queen with her gould crown when 
Engineer Keppler told me Jerry was on the roll. Mr. 
Keppler! My Jerry’s name in white letters on the 
blackboard !” 

After she left, the lady turned to George Martin, a 
boy of seventeen, saying, ‘* Do tell me about these peo- 
ple. This woman seems so jubilant because her son 
is doing so-well at school, she quite interests me. 
She is wonderfully ecstatic because Engineer Some- 
body saw the child’s success. I would like to hear 
about it.” 

‘*You see, ma’am,” replied George, “‘ her boy is 
Jack Keppler’s Jerry, and this is how it was: 

‘One Fourth of July, ever so long ago—seven years, 
I guess, for Bella was a baby; mother sent black 
Sophy the cook to take care of Harry and me—we 
stood on the sidewalk and looked at the procession. 
Rosa Burns, the head of our spelling-class, was God- 
dess of Liberty, and I tell you she was a beauty. 

“Right after her car came the steam fire-engines, 
shining like the sun, all covered with flowers, and the 
men in red, white and blue. 

‘** Look!’ said black Sophy, ‘ on that first engine, at 
that little mite behind the nosegay; he’s as chock full 
of tickle as if he was going to heaven in a fiery 
chariot!’ 

‘For all he looked so fine Harry knew in a minute 
it was Jack Keppler. Harry and Jack were comrades, 
and never seemed to think of anything but fires and 


engines. 


‘*The little fellow held a bunch of flowers as big as 
himself. He was dressed like his father, who stood 
behind him, and he looked proud as a peacock in his 
little red cap, marked ‘ Veteran No. 3,’ his white pants 
and blue cap. 

‘* While we were all cheering for Veteran No. 3, the 
fire-bell sounded. Little Jack jumped with delight 
at the idea of a real fire, but his father caught him up, 
bouquet and all, and put him in black Sophy’s arms. I 
remember how he screamed when he found he 
couldn’t go. We boys thought the fire was the best 
part of the performance, got up for us as well as the 
men. But the little fellow bottled up when his father 
said ‘ Be a man, Jack.’ 

‘* Away dashed the engines, and the gray horses with 
white manes tore down the hill like a streak of light- 


ning. 

‘The big boys were close behind, and we did not 
stop long, I tell you. Before Jack’s father had got 
round the corner we youngsters were after him like 


once everybody 


on, her red arms were covered with soap-suds. 


mad, black Sophy at our heels shrieking ‘ Boys, boys, 
you'll all be killed! What shall I say to Missus?’ 

‘* But there was Veteran No. 3, with Jack’s father on 
top of it, and you could no more have stopped us 
than you could a coasting-sled. 

‘*T remember how I bossed the little shavers and felt 
like General Grant. A warehouse was on fire, and the 
smoke was pouring from the windows. We thought 


to get scared in the crowd. The pumping of the en- 


all over us made us Wish we were home. But we got 


on a door-step, and I remember how little Jack held 


on to his bouquet as if he was going to put out the 
fire with it. 

‘* While we stood watching the fire we heard a shriek, 
‘Jerry, Jerry!’ We heard it just as plain as if there 
was no noise. It cut through every heart. All at 
turned and looked up-street. A 
woman was rushing down the hill, she had no bonnet 
She 
“did not say another word, but just screamed ‘Jerry, 
Jerry!’ but we knew that her boy was locked up in 
that tenement house where the smoke was beginning 
to come through the windows. Everybody who heard 
that cry Knew it just as well as those who saw the key 
she held in her hand. You don’t know how awful 
everybody felt in a minute. Every man in that crowd 
seemed to think his boy was burning up. 

‘*Mr. Forbes, the Savings Bank man (it broke once), 
held up his pocket-book, shaking it as if he was crazy; 
throwing his arms about and shouting ‘I'll pay! Save 
him, somebody! Save him!” Nobody paid any atten- 
tion tohim. He wasclose tous. As he flourished about 
he knocked little Jack ’most off the steps, and when 
he caught him the pocket-book and Jack’s bouquet got 
mixed. Juck’s father saw them at once. Some folks 
might think it was the sight of the pocket-book that 
made him jump from afongion but if they did they 
didn’t know Jack Kepplef’s father. 

‘** Take the engine,’ said Jack Keppler’s father to 
his first fireman. ‘Where's the child? he called out. 

““*Number forty-nine, back room, third story,’ 
shrieked the poor mother. 

“Quick as a wink there was the long red ladder with 
hooks at the end. First it wouldn't reach. They spliced 
it. The poor woman never said a word. Seemed to 
hand every thing over to Jack Keppler’s father. So 
did the crowd. They watched him climb the ladder, he 
rose midway, he stopped—the ladder seemed so frail— 
then I thought he was scared ; now, when | remember 
about it, 1 know it was because the vibration was so 
He burst into the window, the smoke belched 
out. The people hardly moved hand or foot, for fear 
that high brick wali would tumble down. Thousands 
of dollars were burning up; nobody cared. They only 
thought of Jerry. The flames crackled and.shot up 
into the air—the crowd held its breath—thicker and 
faster poured the smoke from the windows; the throb- 
bing engines did their best. Streams of water deluged 
the little house where Jack Keppler’s father had gone 
for Jerry. It seemed a month before we saw him 
again. Then he appeared at a window. He had a bun. 
die in his arms. But he did not try to get on the 
ladder. He seemed dazed—he staggered—leaning 
forward as if choked. ‘It’s all up with Jack Kep- 
pler’s father,’ Isaid to myself. A red light flared on 
him, the erowd began to cheer, you could have heard 
that cheer across the river. Jack Keppler’s father 
heard it, too. It seemed to rouse him. He straight- 
ened right up, and marched as steady and kind of 
grand down that ladder as if he was ina procession 
and the band was playing Hail Columbia. 

‘‘Jerry’s mother stood like a stone, her eyes fixed on 
that bundle. When Jack Keppler’s father laid it in 
her arms she never said one word, but dropped down 
in the street. We thought she was dead after all. 
Though we were dying to see what was going on, the 
Cops hustled us little tads out of the way. She wasn’t 
dead, though, for after a while, when we went home, 
we saw & woman sitting on the curb-stone, and we 
heard her say, ‘Did I niver tell you, Jerry, not 
to play with the matches in the ould broken tae- 
pot!’ 

‘*We knew well enough who it was. We stopped, and 
pointing to little Jack, | said, ‘This is Mr. Keppler’s 
boy.’ She caught up litle Jack, bouquet and all, and 
hugged him till he kicked to get loose. 

‘** Jerry,’ she said, and she was sobbing all the time, 
‘where would you have been this blessed night if it 
had not been for the holy angels and Jack Keppler’s 
father! To think joy should have struck me sinseless 
when Engineer Keppler gave me my boy! My con- 
science was clane knocked out of me. I niver said a 
word. What in the round world can | iver do for the 
likes of him? But you are alittle shaver. May you 
niver be in ‘as tight a place as my Jerry was; but if 
you are may the Mother of Mercy send just sucha 
man as Engineer Kepple®o help you. Jerry shall be 


great. 
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your boy when he gets bigger; if every drop in his 
body ain’t willin’ to sarve ye, I shall be heart sorry 
Jerry and Jerry’s mother were not burnt to a cinder 
to-night.’ 

“Jerry and his mother lived down on Water Street. 
Wekept track of them. She often washed for us. We 
always talled the boy ‘Jack Keppler’s Jerry,’ be- 
cause his mother gave him to Jack that night. She 
had nothing else to give, you knew. Jerry liked it. 
Some people forget things you do for them, Jerry’s 
mother didn’t. Just say something against Jack 
Keppler’s father if you want to see her flare up. The 
Kepplers watched over her and Jerry, and they 
watched over the Kepplers. I saw her one election- 
day in the street. She was stomping ahead almost as 
fast as when she came down the hill to look for Jerry. 
I saw something wasto pay. When she caught sight 
of the crowd of men at the polls she could not hold in. 

““*George,’ she broke forth, ‘I want to catch 5i 
Randall. He says Engineer Keppler wouldn’t mhhake a 
good constable. Engineer Keppler ought to be Presi- 
dent of these UnitedStates! Si Randall lives foreninst 
me at the Blazing Stump tavern. He holds tickets and 
treats and stands round on election days, bad luck to 
him ! 

““*Just let Si Randall see his only child fatherless 
and in a furrin country, with a fire roaring round him 
like the devils in the bottomless pit, and then see En- 
gineer Keppler mounting the red ladder to save him, 
every step on the rounds of that ladder taking him 
nearer to glory. Would Si Randall say he ain’t fit to 
be constable then? 

***When Engineer Keppler gets to heaven, where 
tenement houses don’t take fire, it’s my opinion that the 
angels will have to scuffle round to fiud a seat high 
enough for a man who niver once thought of himself, 
but only of a poor smothering child that nobody in 
the whole world cared for but his mother. Not fit to 
be a constable!’ 

‘“‘She fumbled with her bonnet strings and her face 
sort of worked. ‘The jaw strings of my bonnet kind 
of choke me when | think of that night,’ she gasped out. 

“<*Tf Si Randall,” she went on, ‘or anyone else 
thinks Engineer Keppier ain’t good enough for a con- 
stable, I hope some day he will be so far off from him 
that no red ladder will reach him and Engineer Kep- 
pler can’t get a chance to give him a drop of water to 
cool the tip of his black tongue.’ 

** Whether it was her stump speech or not, Jack Kep- 
pler’s father was elected; and Jerry built a bon-fire 
that might be big enough for a president. 

.* The first time Jerry cametoschoo] was more than a 
year ago. His clothes were not very ship-shape, but 
they were clean. His mother was a washerwoman, 
you know. 

**At noon recess he looked lonesome. The boys 
teased him. They made aring round him. Jim Burt, 
who is a big boy, and a mean one at that, was plaguing 
the new scholar. All of a sudden Jack Keppler 
appeared. He was the maddest boy you ever saw. 

“*Jim Burt,” said he, ‘what are you saying to 
Jerry ?” 

***7T don’t know that it’s any of your business, Jack 
Keppler,’ said the bully; ‘but 1 was just asking 
Mr. Woodpecker if his hair got singed in the fire 
down ’—— 

“*He did not finish his sentence, for Jack knocked 
the end of it into a grunt. 

*** Pll just let Jim Burt or anyone else know,’ said 
Jack Keppler, when he got his breath, ‘that my 
father did not save Jerry’s life for him to be badgered 
and tormented till he wished he hadn’t.’ 

** Jack. took itupon himself to see that the little fellow 
should not be abused just because his pantaloons were 
too short and his mother was a washerwoman; 80 
Jerry grew not to be so green and scared-looking, but 
was more like up-town boys. 

“*What’s up now, Jerry?” said Jack one day. ‘ Lost 
all your friends ?”’ 

““*Pm going back to the kids in Water Street. I 
ain’t fit for school. Oh, Jack.’ 

“* «Is it the boys ?’ cried Jack, doubling up his fist. 

“**'The boys are all right,’ returned Jerry, ‘but I 
can’t get the gography and the sums, and I ain’t no 
credit to anybody. When you licked Jim Burt be- 
cause he said my hair got scorched in the fire I said I 
would do those sums, and I can’t, and it ain’t no use. 
I’m Jack Keppler’s Jerry ; and I ought to be oncom- 
mon, and I ain’t oncommon,’ said the boy dolefully. 

“Jack Keppler laughed—a clear, ringing laugh. 

““* Why, Jerry,’ exclaimed he, ‘I think I see you 
turning out a wharf rat after all! I'll put you through 
your mentals in arithmetic. I'll say the hard geo- 
graphies—Winnipisseogee and those jaw-breakers— 
over and over to you after school; you'll be splendid 
after you just get warmed up. I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were Governor of Ohio some day. [I'll bet on you. 
When you’re President I'll say I told you so. Didn't 
Miss Adams tell the whole school you were the bravest 
boy among us, when you shut your fingers in the door 


and didn’t make a bit of a fuss? and didn’t I tell father? 
And wasn’t he glad!’ 

‘‘ Jerry smiled—a discouraged smile—but he set his 
teeth too, asif he made up his mind to try again. 

‘‘ As good luck would have it, Jack Keppler’s father 
was in school a week ago when the teacher wrote in 
great letters upon the roll of honor, 

JERRY. 
And he was glad, and all the boys were glad, and they 
shouted, ‘ Hurrah for Jack Keppler’s Jerry !’” 


PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
SAVONAROLA. 
By A. Cuapin, Jr. 


F you had fairy-caps, or magic rings, I would 

ask you to put them on now, &nd we would 
journey backward in time alittle over three hundred 
and fifty years. We would be traveling together in 
Northern Italy, and would have seen many beautiful 
and wonderful sights in that fairy-like land, and to- 
ward the end of February, 1497, we would plan to ar- 
rive ‘at Florence, ‘‘the fairest eity on the. globe,’ 
where there are beautiful palaces, rich collectidnms-of 
art, and where reside many great and learned men. 
Let us imagine that we have arrived, and have started 
out to explore the city. The day is the last day of the 
Carnival, and we encounter many grotesque figures in 
masks and gowns, but outnumbering these we mect 
most often with groups of fresh-faced lads, clothed in 
white robes and wearing olive wreaths on their brows. 
They carry large baskets, which, as they go from house 
to house, they fill with various objects that arouse our 
curiosity, so we follow to see what they are to do with 
them. Presently we come to the great square in the 
center of the city, the ‘‘Piazza della Signoria,” 
as the Florentines call it, and there indeed we see a 
strange sight. Inthe center of the square there is a 
huge pyramid of mingled colors and indistinct objects. 
It is sixty feet high, and two hundred and forty feet 
in circumference. About its base the youths in white 
are moving, and adding to the pyramid the contents of 
their baskcts, and as we draw nearer we discover the 
pile to be built up of a great variety of objects. There 
are rich tapestries, paintings and statues; there are 
cards and dice and games; there are music and 
musical instruments ; there are masks and Carnival 
costumes; there are expensive books that are filled with 
richly decorated pages ; there are all the articles of the 
lady’s toilet—face. powder, rouge, jewelry, laces, silks 
and satins—and all are piled together in this splendid 
confusion. Concealed beneath are quantities of wood 
and gunpowder, and we Lave to wait only for the 
evening to come to sée the torch applied, and then 
watch the monstrous pile burn and blaze up into the 
dark sky, amidst the shouts of the people and the 
clangor of trumpets. 

This is the Burning of the Vanities, and is a cere- 
mony ordered by the great preacher and inspired 
prophet of Florence, the Dominican monk, Savonarola. 
Now let us imagine a little more than a year to have 
passed, during which we have traveled much through- 
out Italy, and are on our way back to Florence. 

On the 23d of May, 1498, we again enter the city, 
and start out to view once more the beautiful palaces 
and works of art. Again we enter the Piazza della 
Signoria, where there are preparations going on, as 
there were a year ago, for some important ceremony. 
Again we see wood and fuel in readiness for a fire, but 
now there is no towering pyramid of vanities, but in 
its place is a gibbet in the shape of across with three 
halters hung upon it. There is a multitude of people ; 
they throng the Piazza, the pavements, the windows 
and roofs of the houses. Presently the figures of three 
priests appear closely guarded, and after they are 
stripped of their priestly robes, they approach the 
scaffold, and it is not long before the fire is consum- 
ing the three dead bodies that hang over it. One of 
these men, the one in the middle, was Savonarola, the 
great preacher and prophet who buta year ago had 
ordered a fire of a different sort, the Burning of the 
Vanities. Now, in the same Piazza, on the same spot, 
before the same people, who but one short year ago 
shouted and sang about the burning pile of vanities 
which Savonarola had ordained, this same Savonarola 
is executed and burned before a multitude that jeer at 
him, and make him the object of insult and derision. 
Surely there is an instructive lesson to be learned from 
such an episode as this, when in a few months a man 
8 torn from a position of high power to be publicly 
executed in the way we have just seen. Therefore let 
us inquire into the life of this man, and discover who 
and what he was. 

Girolamo Savonarola, the Italian preacher and re- 
former, was born at Ferrara, September 2ist, 1452; so 
that he was just forty years oid, and at the height of 
his renown and power, when America was discovered. 
He came of an honorable family and received a care- 
ful education. His parents intended him to study 


medicine, but from an early age he showed a deeply 
religious nature. He loved solitude, and enjoyed 
reading books of a religious and moral nature. He 
shunned the society of the royal court, which with all 
its brilliancy was so degraded by vice and immorality 
that Savonarola, before he was twenty years old, sad- 
dened and terrified at its sinfulness, chose to retire 
from the world and entered a Dominican monastery at 
Bologna. He wrote to his parents asking their for- 
giveness and their blessing, saying that the sight of 
such wickedness made his life unendurable, and that 
a divine command induced him to take the step 
that he had. He remained at the monastery for seven 
years, leading a quiet and virtuous life within the 
cloister walls, and although he had no ambition then 
to become a noted preacher the elder brothers of the 
monastery recognized unusual gifts in him for religious 
teaching, and after much arduous study under their 
guidance he began to preach in neighboring cities. 
At first he gained little attention, his voice and gesture 
and language being unattractive, but fired by his 
strong imagination, which led him to assume the char- 
acter of a prophet, he began to denounce from the 
pulpit the vices and wickedness of society, and to pre- 
dict dire calamities that were to come upon Italy from 
God. The novelty of such teachings, together with 
the vividness of his pictures and prophecies, soon 
drew a greater amount of public attention to him, and 
it was not long before the name of Savonarola was on 
every one’s tongue, and great crowds gathered to hear 
him. His renown became known in the rich and beau- 
tiful city of Florence, where there was a large and in- 
fluential church called San Marco, of the same order to 
which Savonarola belonged, and to this church he was 
soon called. If the sin and depravity of Ferrara had 
caused Savonarola such sorrow, the state of society 
which he «liscovered at Florence must have caused his 
heart to swell with indignation and terror. For from 
long years of peace and prosperity the beautiful city, 
while it had become famous for its wealth and pride, 
had at the same time lost the vigor and martial power 
it had once held, and had gained a name for the 
pleasure-loving nature of its people, and for the great 
immorality and iniquity that was practiced under the 
gorgeous and brilliant covering of society. 

Although in name a republic Florence had gradually 
and unconsciously come under the contro! of a rich and 
powerful family who, under the title of ‘‘ patrons,” 
held the reins of government in their hands as abso- 
lutely as any emperor. This was the family of the 
Medici; and although they did Florence much good, in 
the way of art and letters, they also did much harm 
by their example of corrupt living. Savonarola, as 
you may imagine, was not long in laying siege to the 
polished and refined depravity of Florence, and of the 
Medici family in particular. He attacked them with 
the utmost vigor, and hurled at them the most bitter 
and unsparing rebukes. It required great moral cour- 
age for him to do this, because the entire population 
of Florence were against him, and the very means of 
his support almost were dependent on the high person- 
ages he assailed; for the cloister of San Marco had been 
upheld and strengthened by the bounty of Lorenzo de 
Medici, who was in power at thattime. Nevertheless, 
with the consciousness that he was doing right, and 
relying on the Divine strength afforded him as a 
prophet, he continued his efforts to clear away the 
existing evil, and restore purity and rightcousness 
of life. He went so far even as to attack the 
Pope of Rome, whose life and administration were 
known to be far from what they should have been. He 
denounced the vice and sin of the church, threatened 
the people with quick vengeance from God, and ter- 
rified them with prophecies of awful calamities that 
would soon come upon them. It was not long before 
his words began to exert an influence; the people 
began to believe in his teachings as inspired, and the 
number of his followers increased rapidly. They were 
called piagnoni, which means ‘‘ weepers.” Savonarola’s 
zeal grew stronger; his denunciations became more 
scathing; his spirit became bolder and more defiant, 
until he ordered the Burning of the Vanities which we 
have already seen. The Pope sent remonstrances, and 
summoned the offending prior to Rome, but both re- 
monstrance and summons were unheeded, and Savon- 
arola, who now held perfect sway over the city, con- 
tinued defiantly his course of reform. ‘‘ Christ,” he 
said, ‘‘was the king of Florence, and not the Pope.” 
Finally an order from Rome forbade him to preach, to 
which for a time he acceded, only to begin again 
shortly with renewed vigor, saying his impulse was 
divine and not to be resisted. Then there came the 
sentence of excommunication. Bereft of all power, 
Savonarola and the city fell into the hands of his 
enemies, the party of the Medici called arradiati, or 
“‘enraged.” He had already begun to lose popular 
favor because of his order for the execution of six con- 
spirators against his power, and now a second unfor- 
tunate affair gave further occasion to the people for 
the withdrawal of their confidence in; his preaching 
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and their esteem for his character. A monk of the 
Franciscan Order, hostile to that to which Savonarola 
belonged, challenged the Dominican preacher to an 
ordeal of fire. 

“If Savonarola walks through the fire unhurt with 
me,” said the Franciscan, *‘ then will the miracle which 
he preaches have come, and his divine origin will be 
proved.” Thechallenge was accepted and great prep- 
arations were made. Again apile of fuel was arranged 
in the Piazza della Signoria, and the Florentine popu- 
lace gathered in great excitement and anticipation, for 
they were to see a sight the strangest that had ever 
been seen in the old Piazza. It was a little after mid- 
day, the square was crowded with people and with 
the parties of monks from the opposing churches, there 
was chanting of prayers, and the fire was already 
lighted. Savonarola and the Franciscan monk were 
on a high platform in view of the crowd, but yet they 
made no move toward the fire but seemed arguing 
some question, while the impatience of the throng in- 


ture to say that we all send a warm greeting by him 
| to the English, the Irish and the Scotch cousins, of 


every week. 
Miss Hyde sends you what she calls her “final letter.” 

[hope itis not, for she can lead us to care more and 

pray more for the people whose lot is cast in the *‘ dark 

places” of the earth. 

followers the “light of the world.” 

Jan. 


LLARTPORD, 12, 
Dear Children 

Instead of giving you some foreign letters I will tell you about a 
foreign New Year-eve party that I had. I could have wished al! 
Aunt 
mirthfal party. 
and though I lay on my couch with my eyes «hat, 


ait y were a Very 


Patience’s nieces and nephews here. It was not a noisy or 
Not a door swung on its hinges to admit my guests, 
could 


receive 
and see them as well as if up and with eyes open, 
The occasion was a good one for con- 
First 
faced, polite Japanese youny man leading nine or ten Sunday-schoo! 


boys in loose, flowing robes, who touched their foreheads to the 


curiously dressed company. 


cocting fashions of dress, speech and manners. came a [rank- 


ground in Obeisance very rapidiy and in a way I do not believe you 


could imitate. Ile said, ** lam Fujibashi Sans; I wish you to keep 


whom lam happy to say more and more are coming 


You remember Jesus called his | 


ing. My Grandpa says | can mow, rake and mow-away almost as 
well a8 a man. But | fear I am writing toe lone a letter so I wiht 
EL. W., 


It takes care and accuracy te do nice work with a 
lathe and a jig shw, and it is worth while to cultivate 
those qualities, for they are valuable throughout life. 


Dec, 24, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


[ would like to be one of you nephews. Mamma takes The Chris 


tian Union and likes it very much. I am <ix years old and go to 
LOOL, \p] ne First header. | huve a sSiater 


Annie, Wish COU 


Hiurntington on the 


two vears o “ec Our Christmas tree, 


banks of the Blue Juniata 
R. C. 
Now how many children can find where this new 
cousin lives ? 
SAN RAaPaEL, Cal., 1882. 


Dear Aunt I’atienece: 


Papa read that story to me about the | ry tuat only had five cents 
»yetall hie Christmas thinys. Ionly had five cents too, and I 


earved my five 
Firet | found 
for vrandma 


cents by washing dishes. 
some wood in 
[t had three 
Needle. 


the wood-box, and | made an obelisk 
steps forthe base and a tall part, iike 


CO} 


« 


bealth forever!’ Then came a group of clumsily- 
clothed little Chinese folk, with their heads shaven except 


of hair just on top, from which “ half a dozen little short 


creased at the delay. ‘‘It is Savonarola’s fault,” the | your body in 


Then I made a set of jack-straws for my teacher. an: 
people say to each other; ‘‘ for if he is what he claims, aoe my Ones, 


a box for th 


The 


Circis 
braids jaC k-straws., 


) 0 : fire unharmed, but he hesi- The ade 
he could walk stuck straight up like stems from a dish of baked apples,” among Then I made another (set at da box for papa and mamma. 
tates because he is afraid : whereupon they cry out, them ** Water ¢ rystal "and “ Giory,” sister of dear dead * Come DOXes Were very hard to make. f bought the wood for them and it 
‘*Drive him in : drive them both in;” and yet they Jewell,” of whom Miss Haven has written so ton ilmuly. Oh! | ' =f one cent, and two cents’ worth of very small wire nails. I had 

| torud down the lath with sandpaper and make them smooth. The 


make no move as if to commence, while a report be- 
gins to be circulated from mouth to mouth that Savon- 
arola would not enter the fire unless he should 
allowed to carry the consecrated Host, the Franciscan 
insisting with equal firmness that he could not parti- 
cipate in such an ‘impious performance. While they 


be 


stood thus arguing the sky grew dark with clouds, the | 


air became damp and cold, the irritation of the dcis- 
appointed crowd broke out in wild cries and shouts, 
there was arush tocapture the persons of Savonarola 
and the Franciscan, who bad withdrawn to the old 
palace in the square, the attack was repelled by the 
soldiers stationed at the gates, and in the midst of the 
confusion the rain poured down from the heavens, 
quenching the fire and aggravating the discontent and 
anger of the people, who felt that they had been de- 
frauded ofia fine entertainment by the timidity of Sav- 
onarola, whom they now regarded as a coward and an 
This was the ruin of his fame, and all were 

had made 
and shown 


impostor. 
now bitter in their hatred of this man who 
such bold assertions and fearless speeches, 
such moral courage, but who now, when put to the 
test, shrank with physical cowardice from the conse- 
quences of his own preaching; for he had often de- 
claimed such sentences as this: ‘*‘Come, O blessed 
promise! and behold I am willing—lay me on the 
altar; let my blood flow and the fire consume me ; 
stretch me on the cross, let the thorns press upon my 
brow, and let my sweat be anguish—I desire to ‘be 
made like thee in thy great love.” The end was not 
long delayed. The unhapnyy man was imprisoned and 
brought to trial, where be was called to answer many 
scrious charges, on refusing which he was put to 
torture and finally condemned to death. We 
seen the way in which he died, the gibbet on which he 
was hung, the fire in which his body was burned, and 
it is a fact that atones for many of his faults to know 
that, as he prepared to die, he uttered these beautiful 
words: ‘‘My Lord was pleased to die for my sins; 
why should notI be glad to give up my poor life out of 
love to him?” 


have 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


hptire nearly all of us in The Christian 

Union office went to the dock to see Mr. Abbott 
sail away to England. It was a grand sight to see the 
immense steamer move away from the pier. It is 
called the ‘‘Servia,” and is, I believe, the largest 
steamer ever built except the ‘‘Great Eastern.” The 
gentlemen, or even the boys, who went over “her” 
could tell you better-than I can in what respects “‘she” 
is finer than other steamers. All I can say is, it seemed 
to me, as I saw the pleasant state-rooms and the 
elegant saloons, it would be a delightful place to live 
in foralongtime. Perhaps by this time the waves 
are shaking the passengers up so that they think it is 
anything but an agreeable place to live in even fora 
day. 

Two or three questions have occurred to me to ask 
you. One is, why do they say ‘“‘her” and ‘‘she” 
when they speak of ships? One reason, I imagine, is 
that they are so very docile and obedient. Another 
question is, What is the difference between a dock 
and a wharf? I find I have used the word ‘‘ dock” 
inaccurately, if not incorrectly, sometimes; that is, I 
have called a wharf or a pier a “dock.” Have you? 

I wonder if Mr. Abbott will be as good to write to 
you as Mr. McCormick was last summer. Perhaps he 
will see some of,the English cousins. 
have sent them our love by him—ah! perhaps we can 
do it now, for he may get this number of The Christian 
Union and readit. Shall I send your love? I have 


listened and 1 don’t hear a dissenting voice, so | ven- 


I had to 
hold her hand for fear she would pull the fringe all out of my shawl. 


whata black-eyed, mischievous rogue this “wlory” is! 


Then there was a score or two of Turkish juveniles with olive com- 
plexions, white teeth and trinketsa—moset profuse in «di@ans and 
Uriental compliments ; nut-brown East 


Ceylonese, with quite a showing of pink calico jackets that looked 


and as many Indians 


wonderfully natural, as if | had seen the material In the piece in 


We ought to) 


some box. ‘They introduced each other thus: (Look out for your 
jaws, little dears.) “* Madame Sahib, this is Kumila, this Yarney, 
Lucca, Rahibai, Munzulabai, Muktabai, Buzzabail, Foolshabai, | 


And they 
for 


Eduthemane, and our aweet little Thankam.” wked me 


how late my rice. I was much embarrassed, I had not eaten 


any rice, but | managed to pass it over, and turned to greet 
| -si-mo-mo-lo-ti, Esther Dube, Makase (danghter of Cayizana 
and Mantombi (daughter of Simone) of the beautiful village of 


still, for the trouble witao the dress of some of these guests was that 


there was not enoughof it. It was a relief to discover some languid- 


Mexican 


if 
4) ‘ 


eyed Spanish and girls with tticoats, 


fans in their hands, and crosses hung frem their necks—Dolores« 
Nognes aud Ieribota Santana, and a couple of Reyes children. 
Last. nut 


Micronesians, who shivered with col and were full of curiosity about 


but east, were some cocoanut-oiled, ivory-ornamented 


the snow out-of-doors, as they never had seen any before. There 


were no North American Indians present, I suspect they are prin- 
cipled against cards and parties, as they have never recognized the 
cards | sent them. 

lexpressed my delight at seeing all these visitors, but asked to 
what | a clatter of 
tongues and begged Mr. Fujihashi, 
who speaks English, to act as epokesman, and he said, *“* We have 
come to thank the dear children who sent” Hlere I interrupted 
him, “*Oh, no! they don’t want any more thanks! They have felt it 
only @ privilege to do the little they could; they are not #0 vain as to 


owed the pleusure; and then there was euch 


coufusion of languages that I 


want to have it talked about ; they only wish they could do more.” 


ix<h,” he rejoined; *“*we want to ask, will they 


not always remember us and pray for us, and as they grow up do al! 


* That is what we w 


they can to help us 7" 

Dear children, did | do wrong to promise him that you would? 
He added which I 
write parents 


for the COTDpany— Many hice Messages for you 
cannot Then t littie Thankam, 
have been for many months cruelly beating her becaus 


out. whose 


loves 
Jesus and will pray to bim, and who has borne the persecution like 
a saint, as she is, came and threw Ler arms around my neck and 
said, ** Beg themto make special prayers for me and for my poor 
idolatrous parents, who are so anxious to have me become a wicked 
tempie-dancing girl; that they may come toereceive the true God 
and love Jesus as Ido! 
you would? A few days after my party I heard the joyful news 
that these wicked heathen parents had at last ceased to persecute 
the dear child and had back the schoo! with 
permission to bea Christian! Was not that delightful? But, more 
than that, some povernment officers had become so pleased with her 
as to offer her cood advantages for making, as she crew older, a 
Christian teacher, and promised hera good salary aa such, and she 


Don't you believe I kissed her and told her 


put her into mission 


is very happy. She is very bright, and already recites a good deal 
more Bible than I fear most of youcan. Before left I 
asked them to sing for me a song which | presumed they all knew, 
“Come to Jesus to-day,” andthe Turkish children struck it up at 


my guests 


once in Armenian. 

Ile —soo—see —yery—ice—ore.” 

( Jesus to come to-day —to-day.) 
all the others chiming in with their different languages. 
Patience’s nieces and nephews could have joined the concert. 


I wish Aunt 
I told 
them about that sweeter song that is to be sung “ around the throne 
of God in heaven,” by “thousands of children” 
every nation and tribe and people, and then we knelt gnd prayed: 

* Dear Lord Jesua, thou who didst die to save sinners, we come 
to thee just as we are, and ask that we may be saved through thy 
blood that was shed for us—for thine own sake. Amen !”—then the 
Lord’s Prayer. After which I bade all good-night and good-nye, as 
Inow do you, my little correspondents, only begging al! to be sure 
and not fail to meet me in that heavenly choir. Witch “Glory” 
snatched a caress in which she ripped my neck-tie and pulled my 
hair down, and then all was silent in my room, but I heard a church 
clock tolling out the old-year, and said “* God grant you all a happy 
New Year!” Affectionately yours, E. Kk. Hype. 


SPRINGFIELD, Vt., Jan. 12th, 1882. 


gathered out of 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have neglected to write to you for a great while, but will put it 
off no longer. Iam ten years old, and go to the Ist Grammar Schoo! 
and study reading, spelling, writing, geography, grammar and arith- 
metic. I have finished my geography, and shall study history next 
term. My teacher is Kate Crane, and I like her very mnch. I am 
very much pleased with the card containing your autograph. I have 
had two bracket saws. My first one was a Lester, and with it I 
made several pretty brackets, This Fall my father exchanged it and 
3 $1 50 for a Demas saw, which is much better, and hasa large lathe and 
five turning tools. My father is a machinist, and gets $3 a day. He 
has made four other turning tools to go with it, so you can do all 
kinds of work on the lathe. I have taken several brackets to the 
fairs we have here every Fall, and have got the first prize every time. 


I go to Lempeter every summer vacation and stay there during hay- 


and | 


Amangimtoti, in Zdluland, South Africa, and was more embarrassed | 


hardest part 
And | 


and that used ip ai 


Was putting them toyvether 


ought two pencils for my brother, and the y COst two cents; 
| had. 
for 


Says mero te you that we have not any one-cent 


ere, Dut ACCDp 4n account with papa. Good-bve. 


W hata fortunate boy to have so much wealth in your 
fingers! Why, it would take me I don’t know how 
long to make one set of jack-straws, and nobody would 
want them after they were made. 


From 


The lady who wrote 
that story will be glad to hear about your work: thank 
you for telling us. 
LitTLe Compton, R. L, Jan. 11, 1888. 
Dear Aunt Patience by 
May | be one of 


I have 


your nieces 7 lLamealittie girl, seven years old. 
[ havea new sled. 
We live ona point 


of land running out into the sea. I have been down this last summer 


s little sister four. 


My papa is a minister. 


I have had one ride with my little sister Ethel. 


to the shore, and picked up alotof shells. I goto Sunday-echool, 
and learn the golden text and read the home readings. My papa 
preaches to the little ones. Mase. J. W. 


If all the Sunday-school scholars would read the 
‘‘Tlome Readings” the teacher would find it easter to 
make the lesson attractive. I love the sea, and often 
wish I could see it from my home. 

BROOKLYN, Jan. 14, 1882. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

lam cousin to Mary C. who wrote to you about her ancestors near 
Plymouth, Mass. Iam glad you published her letter, and hope I can 
be one of your nieces, too, if your family is not aire ady too large. I 
very tire- 
have been 
iccount of the storms at sea this winter, 


take lessons on the piano, al a4 sometimes find pract Cil 


some. My papa has just returned from Eurepe, and 


we 
very anxious about him on 
but he came home without accident. 

I vo to 


who wrote to you from 


in mmer every year and see ¢ arrie 
We vo to Mr. Beecher’s 
look like 


t brother but no 


Viassac! 


tne 


church. I would like to see you very n and see il 


any of my aunts. Lam twelvs iL 


years old, ar 
sister. My brother is #ix years older than | am, and we have the 
same birthday. I am afraid this is too lor 


l am your loving niece, 


H.W. 

[am glad to be able to send Mary C.’s card to her 
through you. She forgot to give me her street and 
number. Don’t get discouraged about practicing. I 
wish I had done more of it when I was young. Tell 
me what you play. of Heller’s exercises are 
beautiful, and it must be a pleasure to find your fingers 
growing more obedient day by day. It is a great 
cause Of thankfulness when a dear friend is brought 
safely home to us through great danger. All dangers 
are not on the sea, and when we least think of it we 
are perhaps in greatest peril. If we love God and 
trust him all places are safe to us. 


Some 


[ have had letters this week from Gussie B. and Irvin 
W. without address. I should especially like te thank 
the latter personally for his kind words, and am very 
sorry not to do it. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
CROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 
In bedlam, not in noise, 
In playthings, not in toys, 
In racket, not in din, 
in copper, not in tin. 
In accomplish, notin carry, 
Whole, to 
CHANGED INITIALS, 


Find a word to fill the first blank, changing its initials orly to all 
each succeeding Diank. 

Lizzie was standing by the window one morning searchin f o 
something ina Her little brother crept softly up, ana 
caught her sleeve with a » which he had iu his hand, whispering, 
“* |!" at the same time pointing to what he supposed to be a —— 
building a nest in a —— behind the barn. The movement —— 
Lizzie so by surprise that she gave a sharp cry, which frighten 
the bird away. Cc. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 
(eoographical Chance Hidings.—1. Siam. ¥%. Herat. . Sana 
Sinal, 6, Rano, 6, Erue, 7, Ayr. &, Perth, 9, Sedan, Ulm, 


~~ 
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Science and Art. 


Petrrotevm.—According to a St. Peters- 
burg paper, a German, Herr P. N. Dittmar, has practi- 
cally solved the problem of rendering petroleum solid 
—a problem considerably studied by chemists of late 
in view of the large question of transport. A com- 
pany has been formed in Russia to work the patent 
when completed. The transformation of the substance 
will not cost more than about ten cents per thirty-six 
pounds. The mode of treatment is not yet disclosed ; 
and chemists to whom small samples of the solid pe- 
troleum have been sent have not been able to make out 
the nature of the foreign substances that are added in 
a proportion of two, orat most three, per cent, to 
solidify the petroleum. The reporter of the St. Pet- 
ersburg paper saw the product; he says it is of a wine- 
yellow color, and has the consistency of every stiff 
gelatine ; it can be kneaded with the fingers like wax, 
and is yet somewhat breakable. A small piece of the 
thickness of a lead pencil and about an inch long could 
be lit at one end and held with the fingers. It melted 
like wax, and it was only after a little, when hot drops 
ran down, that the flame had to be blown out. The 
danger of fire is considerably less than with liquid pet- 
roleum. The product can be easily liquefied, when 
required, by the addition of vinegar, and the process is 
rapid. The vinegar in time separates out below and 
the petroleum above. It is not stated whether the 
same vinegar can be used repeatedly. 


Tue Monoryre Process.—An interesting collection 
of pictures executed in the monotype process, by Mr. 
Charles A. Walker of Boston, is upon exhibition in 
the print rooms of Messrs. Knoedler & C6. of this city. 
Though Mr. Walker did not invent the monotype, still 
to him is due the credit of being the first to develop 
its possibilities upon a broad scale. The modus oper- 
andi of the process is simple. Upon an ordinary en- 
graver’s plate the design is roughly drawn in with 
printer’s ink, and worked over and finished with a 
brush, rag, stump or the finger. One impression is 
d from the drawing upon dampened Jap- 
dia paper. Mr. Walker’s plates, which 
resemble sepia/drawings more than anything else, are 
ich/ in t and admirable in their suggestions of 
color. 


Some Preservep Woop.—Some old wooden 
wheels were discovered some years ago in the mines 
of Portugal, supposed to have been once used by the 
Romans for hydraulic purposes. The wheels were 
eight in number, the spokes and felloes of pine and 
the axle and its support of oak. They are supposed to 
exceed 1,450 years of age, yet the wood was in a per- 
fect state of preservation, having been thoroughly 
immersed in water charged with salts of copper and 
iron. A similar instance occurred in San Domingo, 
where an old wooden wheel was discovered in a 
disused copper mine. How long it had been there is 
uncertain, but it was completely preserved, owing to 
its having absorbed considerable quantities of iron 
and copper. The preserving quality of these miner- 
ais for the impregnation of wood is well illustrated in 
the mines of Hallien, in Austria, the timber used being 
the same which was originally introduced anterior to 
the Christian era, aad which is even now in a perfect 
condition. 


EnGravines.—Mr. Hamerton as editor 
of **The Portfolio” has made it a special aim to foster 
the taste for etching, but now announces that owing 
to the advancement of the art it no longer needs 
special care, and that hereafter a larger number of 
steel engravings will be provided. Oddly enough, the 
publishers of the London “Art Journal” give notice 
in their prospectus for the coming year that, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining good line engravings, 
they will in future be substituted largely by original 
etchings. 

Evgcrricity 1s THE MANUFACTURE OF PorcELAIN.—At 
two important French works a Gramme Machine is 
found of great use in separating from the paste certain 
ferruginous particles, which, left alone, would give the 
resulting ware a bad color and spotted appearance. 
The paste in a very liquid state is made to pass through 
the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, which gathers 
its force from the Gramme machine already mentioned. 


The minute particles of iron are, of course, attracted by | 


the magnet, and the paste passes on robbed ,of these 
incumbrances. 


Conprexsep Juice.—In Italy a new industry 
has arisen in the production of condensed grape juice, 
after the pattern of condensed milk. The juice is 
evaporated in a vacuun: pan until it assumes the ap- 
pearance of taffy, and is reduced to one-tenth of its 
former bulk. By careful attention to temperature it 
retains all its fruit-acid and grape-sugar, and also those 
mineral components which are believed to exercise 


9 great influence in forming the qualities of wine. 


#ooks and Authors. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF ART.' 

This is a bulky volume well printed on good paper, 
and presents the esthetic conclusions of one who con- 
fessedly stands foremost in his profession. Mr. Eidlitz 
is widely known by his constructions as a man of 
large invention, sound:methods, professional learning 
and severely disciplined taste. The best example of 
the Byzantine in America is unquestionably the 
Hebrew Temple Emmanuel on Fifth Avenue. The 
Dry Dock Savings Bank on Third Avenue still stands 
unchailenged as possibly the most interesting structure 
of its class in the city, while there is Gothic to be 
found from his hand expressive and pure as the times 
have developed. The author, therefore, demands a 
hearing which the reading public will no doubt gen- 
erally concede. His book is distributed in three parts. 
Part L, on the present condition of architecture, 
treats in successive chapters on common sense and 
taste, the aim of architecture, taste, architecture, 
illogical reasoning, styles and fashions, architect- 
ure and its patrons, and materialism in the church. 
Part II., on the nature and function of art, deals 
specially with, Is art necessary? matter, ssthetics, 
art, on beauty, the ideal and imitation and science and 
art. Part IIL is chiefly scientific, technic, critital 
and professional. 

There is want of logical and orderly procedure, 
notwithstanding the noticeable elaboration of topics 
and chapters, and confusion and repetition together 
with a certain dryness of idiom and expression make 
rather wearisome reading. Indeed the whole book 
affords another ill:stration, among the many already 
extant, that a masterly artist often fails as a critic, 
and that the noblest measure of synthetical and pict- 
uresque power may exist without a correlative gift of 
analysis and metaphysical discrimination. For Mr. 
Eidlitz is neither logical, metaphysical nor a rhetori- 
clan. 

While sincerity, fervor “of conviction and intense 
devotion to truth penetrate the work through and 
through, the writer vainly labors to develop theories 
of art, esthetics and morals which are unsound in 
statement, fallacious in direction and fruitless in result. 
His well-directed castigation of taste and common 
sense in their ignorant insolence is all very well, but 
their utter elimination in reaching an esthetic verdict 
is quite another matter. Taste is specific in man, as 
is sensibility or conscience, and its verdict is spon- 
taneous and involuntary. It is simply a question of 
culture and development, not mutilation and extinc- 
tion. Neither is it a monopoly, as Whistler insists, 
pre-empted by the artist guild. 

Mr. Eidlitz’s doctrine of the origin and nature of 
ideas is equally rash and indefensible. First, on page 
126: ‘‘ All ideas are derived from a sensuous percep- 
tion of matter, its motion afd relation ;” and again: 
‘‘An idea is a relation of matter or an observed motion 
of matter in relation to other matter. An emotion is 
an observed form of motion of organized matter (?) in 
consequence of an act (muscular and nerve motion), 
the result of an idea,” page 222. He winds up a para- 
graph on page 231 with this astonishing assertion : 
‘*Hé@nce no doubt can remain as to the materia) na- 
ture of thought.” Again, ‘‘We never know more 
than we have perceived with our senses; hence it may 
be said that all ideas are the result of sensuous per- 
ception,” page 228. Again, he concludes on page 186 
that, ‘‘as far as the mass of mankind is concerned, art 
is the source of ethic cultivation.” Again, on page 
200, we find the extraordinary announcement that 
‘*the next error to be eliminated is that the emotions 
help to create art.” And again, page 237, ‘‘ Are not 
faith, dogma and rites themselves pure and unadulter- 
ated art, which, in mystic forms and high-wrought 
colors concentrate the vivid rays seeh only by Brahma, 
by Moses, and by the Son of God?” And again, page 
243, ‘‘The substance of religion is contained in its art 
work.” 

This may do very well for the followers of Baum- 
garten, Huxley and Compte, but there are other mas- 
ters of the ideai and the esthetic, such as Cousin, 
Goethe, Kant and Schleiermacher, who lay different 
foundations and build higher and better, after a 
heavenly manner. Mr. Ejidlitz commits a fatal error in 
that he ignores the precedence, inspiration and wider 
activity of the emotional or heart factor of life in the 
development of art; for if its paternity lies in the 
brain its maternity lies in the heart. 

The better influence likely to follow this painstaking 
and conscientious treatise will lie in its suggestive 
quality, its power to encourage and help forward 
earnest thinking, and its promotion of honest, earnest, 
energetic effort. not only among amateurs but among 
artists themselves. 


1 The Nature and Functions of Art, more especially of Architect- 
ure. By Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect. (New York: A. ©. Arm- 
strong & Son). 


COUNT MIOT DE MELITO.! 


Some day or other an able historian, after having 
spent patient years in the digestion of the superabun- 
dant materials which will have gathered to his hands, 
will write a comprehensive history of the epoch of 
the French Revolution, and of the Consulate and Em- 
pire, which. will be no less didatic in its lessons than 
dramatic in its relation. 

lt is true that such a history, not only voluminous 
but to the last degree vivid and interesting, already 
exists. M. Adolphe Thiers spent the most vigorous 
years of a long and laborious life in its composition. 
But the volumes of M. Thiers were written many years 
ago. His history was begun within ten or twelve 
years of Napoleon’s fall; and it was completed a 
quarter of a century since. Meanwhile, we may justly 
say that materials have accumulated and discoveries 
been made which greatly modified not only many of his 
facts but many of his conclusions; and that his work, 
noble and spirited and broad as it is, can no longer be 
regarded as a supreme authority. 

There is, indeed, no historic period on which so 
much light has been shed within quite recent years. 
The Memoirs of Metternich, of Talleyrand, of 
Madame de Remusat, and scores of other actors in or 
witnesses of the great drama of the Revolution and of 
Napoleon, the keener researches of historians into 
original sources, the bringing to light of documents 
either lost or hitherto excluded from study, have 
changed the relations of men and the aspects of 
courts to a very noted degree. 

We question whether, until the present volume ap- 
peared, men had not altogether forgotten that sucha 
person as this courtly and diplomatic person, Count 
Miot de Melito, ever existed. This oblivion into which 
his memory had fallen was, perhaps, less owing to the 
moderate nature of his real deserts than to the fact 
that he lived and acted in a period which was crowded 
to overflowing with great, interesting, dramatic 
figures, who overshadow in history all the lesser and 
more quiet contributors to the events of the time. 
Count Miot was a moderate and politic personage, 
neither inclined nor fitted to play a dangerously heroic 
part; a most useful diplomatist ; a model State servant, 
and an assiduous member «f the Institute. He was 
just such a cautious and subservieat adherent as Na- 
poleon liked to deal with and employ. It is more to 
our interest that he was a very attentive observer of 
men and events, and that he carefully recorded his 
impressions of those as he went along. We are called 
upon in his Memoirs to view yet one more portrait 
of the Corsican enigma. We find a more favorable 
view of Napoleon than that of Madame de Remusat, 
but a picture much more full of blemishes than that 
presented by most of those who surrounded him, and 
were dazed under the splendor of his genius, or— 
what was quite as frequent—awed and puzzled by his 
strange eccentricities. 

The chief attraction of the volume, indeed, consists 
in the portraits of Count Miot’s more brilliant contem- 
poraries—especially those of the revolutionary chiefs, 
Robespierre, Danton, Desmoulins, and of the Napole- 
onic heroes, Murat, Soult, Massena, Moreau, Camba- 
ceres, Kellermann and MacDonald. The Count seldom 
troubles us with political disquisitions; and as to his 
judgments of the great events which passed, often in 
lurid panorama, beneath his eyes, we are for the most 
part left in the dark. We find ourselves forced to place 
a good deal of reliance on his accounts, for there is 
everywhere evidence of a painstaking accuracy and 
consistency. 

These Memoirs will not, perhaps, greatly aid the 
future historian in forming a ripe estimate of the Revo- 
lution, Consulate and Empire; but they at least, on 
some points, afford him what the lawyers would call 
‘*a good witness,” as far as he goes. 

It is pleasant to speak of the translators of the 
volume—Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie—as 
having done their work excellently well. The art of 
translation is a difficult one; and when it is employed 
with taste, and with the ability at once to preserve the 
real minute meaning of the original and the idiomatic 
purity of the language into which the translation is 
made, such work is well worthy of remark and praise. 
This is conspicuously the case in this volume. 


A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. By Major G. A. Jacob, 
Bombay Staff Corps, Inspector of Army Schools. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This work, the twenty-fifth vol- 
ume of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library, aims 
to give an accurate summary of the doctrines uf the Vedanta; 
which are the religious tenets of the people of India, so far as 
they can be said to hold to any religion. The Vedanta-sara, 
acknowledged to be the best presentation of the modern 
phase of these tenets, is in this little book translated, and its 
fourteen sections are explained, one by one, with large crit- 
ical annotation. The notes show wide research in the realm 
of curious speculation which is the atmosphere of the Ve- 
dantic creed, while the translation may be accepted as accurate 


1 Memoirs af Count Miot de Melito. Edited by General Fieisch- 
mann. (New York: Oharies Scribner's Sons.) 
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and faithful. The translator, who had to meet the difficulty 
of giving Oriental thought in Occidental words, and, beyoud 
this, of giving such thought to minds whose habitudes are 
alien to its whole substance and process, deserves praise for 
his difficult labor. There is a useful index of the multitude 
of points touched in the treatise. The number of readers to 
whom such a work can appeal is small, yet, as a class, they 
are important in our literature and our theology. The work 
is interesting as one of the signs of the recent metaphysical 
revival, which was to have been expected as reaction from 
the materialism which bas been denying the possibility of any 
knowledge beyond its own bounds. It is interesting, too, as 
showing how ancient is the problem of the infinite and abso- 
lute Being as co-existent with finite and relative being—the 
problem which is the philosophical root of the atheism and 
agnosticism of,ourday. The old Hindoo system, however, 
emphasized the question rather than gave a solution; its so- 
lution, indeed, only resolved the question into stranger mys- 
tery. From the Vedantic creed, as held for the last thousand 
years, we learn of ** Brahma alone—a spirit; essentially ex- 
istent, intelligence and joy; void of all qualities and of all arts ; 
in whom is no consciousness ; who apprehends no person or 
thing, nor is apprehended ofany. All besides himself—the 
entire universe—is fulee; that is to suy, is nothing whatso 
ever; neither has it ever existed, nor does it now exist, nor 
will it exist at any time future.”” This self-contradictory 
statement carries no light fur men, because it gives to God no 
life that can be their light: it is a curious muddle of terms of 
spiritual Divine existence with elements of pantheism and of 
atheiem. This manual is a smal! book, but the Hindoo belief 
concerning Nirwana, transmigration of souls, polytheism, 
and on other prominent points, is well set forth by the 
learned author, and the relation of the system to Buddhism 
is instructively traced, and material is supplied for a truthful 
comparison of these ancient Eastern religions, 60 much 
glorified by some modern students, with the religion of the 
Son of Mary, who said, *‘I1 am the Son of God.” 


An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology 
and Folk Lore. By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) The greatadvances 
in the science of philology have opened no richer fleld of in 
vestigation than that of comparative mythology. Before the 
standpoint of comparative study of these anciest myths was 
found they possessed little of that profound interest which 
now attaches to them; their beauty and their imaginative 
range were recognized, but their deep relations with and 
their wide revelation of the early thoughtof men on the 
great problems of life were hardly suspected. Careful study 
of the whole field in the light which comparative philology 
gives discloses a unity of thought and a uniformity of con- 
ception which raise mythology to the rank of the most fruit- 
ful sciences. It is clearly shown that all the great branches 
of the Arydu family of races started on their migrations 
south and west with common conceptions of the order and 
significance of the world in which they lived; that they had 
common faiths and a common worship. It is as certainly 
known thut the first worship was nature worship, and that 
the great Ogures and myths of the Aryan religions were rep- 
resentations and explanations of the most striking and 
impressive of natural phenomena, the succession of day and 
night, of light and darkness, of summer and winter. This 
dualism which runs throngh nature sank deep into the 
thought of the early Aryans, and became the source of that 
vast growth of myths which the Hindoo, Greek, Roman and 
northern races have produced. The Semitic races ap- 
proached the same themes from the cesmical side, and per- 
sonified the mysterious processes of nature in reproduction, 
but the less subtie and mystical Aryan mind seized upon the 
phenomena of earth and skyand gave them personality. 
This book is a very successful attempt to traverse the whole 
field and give it order and sequence by applying to the 
various myths the great phenomena personified. The heav- 
ens, the waters, the seas, the winds are shown to furnish the 
key to all the great mythologies. This theory, however, can 
be pressed so far as to become purely fanciful, and the 
reader of this otherwise admirable book will need to be on 
his guard against interpretations that are forced and arti- 
ficial. 

Money, Trade and Banking, by J. H. Walker (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co.), is a volume which has two qualities that 
recommend it to the student seeking knowledge on financial 
and commercial subjects. It is written with a simplicity 
and plainness that cannot fail to convey the meaning in- 
tended ; and it is quite brief and to the point. These points 
are more easily discerned by the careful reader than realized 
by the average writer. When realized, however, they imply, 
usually, a knowledge by the author of the subject treated. 
We are sure, in the present instance, from a survey of this 
little book, that the writer is thoroughly informed, and has 
the art to impart his information with success. Hise chapter 
on the nature of currency and its various kinds, in which he 
illustrates the difference between the bank note, as a title to 
property, and the gold dollar, as property itself, would 
prove of especial value to the average Vongressman, who 
seems quite confused as to the relative character of the 
paper dollar and the gold one. This chapter is followed by 
a clear definition of the functions of the various forms of 
paper issued—national, corporative and individual ; showing 
the difference between capital and title to capital, in the 
shape of currency. A merchant may have $100,000 capital 
in his business and yet not $1,000, nor even a dollar of it, 
need be in money or bank notes, which are the title to 
money. His description relating to borrower and lender ; 
the chapter on the ** National Banks,” their relation to the 
Government, and the Government relation to the National 
Bank Note holder, and also the short chapter on ‘* The 
Practical Working of a Bank,” and the ene on * Clearing 
House,” are all easy, brief, clear and satisfactory. He is 
cautious in his statements, and avoids speculative theories. 
But the very directness and force of his illustrations tend to 
demonstrate the folly of much of our financial legislation. 


We wish every national legislator could be put in possession 
of a copy of this little treatise on the functions and nature 
of money. 


Tales of the Caravan, the Inn and the Palace.—By William | 


Hauff. Translated from the German by Edward L. Stowell 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) This is the second 
translation of these admirable tales which bas appeared dur- 
ing the present season, this volume, however, containing a 
consideralle number which are not included in the collection 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Hauff died in early man- 
hood, but had already made contributions to literature so 
considerable in quantity, and so excellent in quality, as to 
have won for himself a permanent position aod a lasting 
fame. 
passions of the race which survive all sorts of intell-ctual 
movements, and pumberless changes of taste. Hauff's tales 
are among the best stories of this class which have beep pro- 
duced in modern times. He caught the very spirit of the 
Orient. Its simple credulity and love of the marvelous, and its 


The passion for fairy tales is one of those primal | 


ability to tell the most improbable stories with an air of the | 


greatest probability, are all strikingly displayed in these 
tales. They have the charm of a genuine imagination and a 
fine literary expression, and to old as well as young readers 
they possess a lasting interest. 

The New Infidelity. By Augustus Radcliffe Grote. (New 
York: G@®. Putnam's Sons.) This book is written with 
serious thought and care, but it fails to solve the problem, 
and thougb containing much that is geod will prove of little 
value to the world. The author declares that * religion is not 
@ trap set by knaves to catch fools, as certain unbelievers ap- 
pear tothink. Neither is it a perfect plan, as some of the 
Orthodox concvive. 
to which we are all subject and accessory, and therefore 
something to be reformed, not abolished ” 
of the Bible is yielded, the individual is allowed to determine 
for himself what is truth, the supernatural and miraculous 
disappearing as unreal. The book produces no helpful and 
healthy impreasion upon the thoughtfal reader, and no other 
willcare to peruse many pages. The New Infidelity is not 
good enough to take the place of the old Faith; and the 
truths of the old Bible will not lose their hold upon the people, 
though we have a New Revision every century. The pages 
of the author upon this topic are without force. 

A Happy Boy. By Bijornstjerne Bjornson. Translated 
from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co.) This is the story which made Bjorn- 
son's reputation natioual, and it is one of the sweetest and 
purest novels ever written. There is no plot, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and the interest of the work depends en- 
tirely upon its disclosures of character and its pictures of 
life. Itis, in truth, a prose idyl, full of that unfailing charm 
which a poet always discovers in the most homely surround- 
ings, which only he knows how to infase into language. 
Rustic manners, habits and idcas in Norway have certainly 
never had a more sympathetic student than this gifted man, 
who bas sentinto.o many languages the deep and beautiful 
poetic spirit of his race. This story has a background of 
sentiment and feeling which touches the reader through the 
prosaic scenes with the consciousness of a deeper meaning 
behind, and makes his imazina'ioa receptive to the deepest 
thought of the writer. It isa misfortune that the beautiful 
poems contained in this volume are so inadequately trans- 
lated as to lose much of their charm. 

Historical Outline of the English Constitution for Beginners. 
By David Watson Rannie. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) There is no lack of admirable works on English 
Constitutional History, and there is no political history 
which is more fruitful to the careful and thorough student. 
England has had a continuous political grewth since the 
Norman invasion, and in no other country are the elements 
of progress so distinctly and clearly marked, The difficulty 
with the text books on the subject is their elaboratenesa. 
To obviate this and to put into the hands of early students 
of constitutional history a clear, brief and trustworthy man- 
ual, this little book has been prepared. Although very con- 
densed in style it is comprehensive in the treatment of its 
subject, and states’in a very satisfactory manner the especial 
features of the English system and the notable events in its 
development. 

Bible Images. By the Rev James Wells, M. A. (New York : 
Robert Carter and Bros.) All young people will welcome 
this volume, for it was prepared with the purpose to instract 
as well as to amuse them. The author rightly thinks that 
the church that is abreast of the Bible must be ahead of the 
age in zeal to impart her best possessions to young minds 
and hearts. The great truths of Scripture are here pre- 
sented with fresh illustrations, pertinent and graphic, and 
the lessons are all of value and attractive. The choice of 
subjects shows the sympathy of the author with the young. 
Ministers seeking suggestions on how to preach to children 
will find valuable instruction in the method of this volume, 
and any one wanting a good thoughtful book for a youth may 
select this with the certainty of giving pleasure and doing 
good. It should be in the Sunday-school libraries. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Ahasnerns is the subject of a forthcoming poem by the 
Queen of Roumania. 

—It will now be the summit of an author’s fame to have a 
birthday book made out of him. 

—Glasgow, Scotland, is to have 
journal; ‘** The Christian Leader.” 

—A magazine entitled * Progress” is now published, in 
England, in raised letters for the blind. 

—President Garfield was the theme of a Latin gold medal 
poem at Cambridge, England, last term. 

— Boston, which usually takes notabilities easy, is seriously 
put to it to know what to do with Oscar Wilde. 

—The teachers of French in England are about to form a 
mutual benefit association, and Victor Hugo has consented 
to be its President. 


new weekly religious 


The inspiration’ 


Rather is ita feeling and an expression | 


—Roberts Brothers have issued a new edition of the 
‘Prayers of Theodore Parker,” with a preface by Miss 
Alcott and a memoir by F. B. Sanborn. 

—The translation of Schwegler’s History 
Philosophy ” is promised this year to be completed 
ported easily the best work on the subject. 

—** My Missionary Box and I,” i« the title of a clever little 
pamphlet issued by Eben Shute, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
the title of which sufficiently describes its contents 

—The two volumes of *‘ The American Art Review” make 
a fine repository of the best work of American artists, etchers 
and engravers. It is a pity this perictlical could not have 
lived 

Professor Fisher's admirable article on ** The Christian 
Reliyion,” in the February number of the ** North American 
is @ model of clear, dispassionate and thorough 


of Greek 
It is re- 


Review,” 
discussion. 

—Among recent English auction sales were “copies of 
Ruskin’s ** Modern Painters” for £23; the edifion de lexe 
of Thackeray at £27 10s; and Blomefield’s ** Norfolk.” im- 
perfect, £34. 

-New works for Episcopalian readers are Bishop Doane’s 
‘Harmony of the Collect, Epistie, and Gospel for all the 
the Year” [Dutton] and Canon Luckock’'s ‘ Studies fm the 
History of the Prayer Book" [Whittaker] 

—One of the most important and readable of recent publi- 
cations is 8S. Barring-Gould’s ‘* Germany Present and Past,” 
pulished by Henry Holt & Co. uniform with their previous 
works on Russia, Turkey, England and Egypt. 

—Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘In Trust,’ just completed as a serial 
in Frazer's Magazine,” will at once be published in Lon- 
dom as a three-volume novel at twelve shillings: and pres- 


| ently the Harpers will probably give it to us for twenty 


cents 

—Cottsberger, the publisher, of this city, has added to his 
list of admirable historical romances Robert Hamerling’s 
** Aspasia,” a story of the cree, age of Pericles at Athens. 
The work is highly commended by the German press for its 
truthfulness and its beauty of style. 

-G. P. Putnam's Sons have arranged for the publication 
ef the American edition of Professor Henry Morley’s new 
volume, which they will issue immediately. It is entitled 
“On Erglish Literature in the Reign of Victoria, with 
a Glance at the Past,” and will contain fac-similes of the 
signatures of some 250 of the authors whose works are con- 
sidered. 

—Part Il. of the ‘* American Etchings,” published by the 
Art Exchange Publishing Company, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York, is out, and contains an admirable work entitled ‘A 
Poor Relation,” by J. A. Mitchell. This is the only etehing 
publication in this country, and will be issued fortnightly at 
the subscription price of #10.00 a year, fifty centa a single 
number. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert of this city have issued in very 
convenient form the Gospel of Mark. with the texts of the 
three translations in parallel columns—the King James 
Version, the recent Revised Version, and the Version of the 
American Revisers. ‘““his little pamphlet is issued in paper 
at fifteen cents, and will be very useful to Sunday-school 
teachers. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have laid all readers of Haw- 
thorne—and they are numberless—under great obligations 
by issuing an analytical index of the works of the great 
novelist, thus making all the characters, incidents and 
allusions of his works readily accessible. ‘The index is 
published in two forms, to harmonize with the popular edi- 
tions of the novelist’s works. 

—The lovers of canoeing in this country have decided to 
publish a monthly journal devoted to their favorite amuse- 
ment, and accordingly the ‘* American Canoeist” will make 
its appearance at an early date and will contain reports of all 
matters relating to canoeing, with descriptions of cruises, 
camp experiences, and other subjects of interest to the 
canveing fraternity. Address the ‘*‘ American Canoeist,”’ No. 
5 Union Square, New York city. 

—Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, the author of the excellent life of 
Emerson just published by G. R. Oagood &* Co., anda 
Unitarian minister recently of Indianapolis, now of Weat 
Dedham, Mass., announces his purpose to preparean historic 
account of “The Dial"—the old * Dial,” published in 
Boston a generation ago—with as nearly complete as possible 
key to the anthorship of the articles contain in it. Emerson 
was one of its most frequent contributors. 

—Two new enterprises are to be noted in journalism. 
Judge Tourjee, the author of the “‘ Fool's Errand,” is to be 
the literary editor of an illustrated weekly which is about to 
appear in Philadelphia. Miss Kate Field is to take charge of 
a department devoted to co-operative work among women, 
ard Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell 
and Mr. Louie C. Tiffany are to hold editorial positions in 
connection with it. The first number of a new c ‘llege paper 
has made ita appearance, *‘The Harvard Daily Herald,” 
which introduces the new feature in college journalism of 
presenting the news of the day. The paper starts with a 
circulation of two thousand copies. 

—Professor G. Stanley Hall's admirable book on “Aspects 
of German Culture,” which was noticed at length in these 
columns last winter, has received the rare compliment of a 
very appreciative notice from one of the foremost German 
reviews, which says: *‘ His conclusions exhibit a judgment 
surprisingly correct in its estimate of the character of Ger- 
man educational methods, and hardly to be looked for in a 
foreign writer. We have not room to add further to the 
proofs we have already given of the thorough knowledge 
and, iff the main, correct judgment of the author upon the 
various subjects here discussed. Nor is it necessary. The 
reader who takes up the bovok will not lay it down again 
without having, through the keen knowledge and analytical 
treatment of the author, learned to regard the sabject from 
new and clearer standpoints.” This is high praise, and is 
thoroughly deserved. Dr. Hall is one of our most promising 
thinkers. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV., No. 4. 


Religious sews, 


THE REV. JOHN COTTON SMITH, D.D. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Church 
Congress held on Monday, January 9th, 1882, the members 
were informed of the death of John Cotton Smith, and a 
committee was appointed, consisting of the Rev. Dr. H. 
Dyer, Rey. Dr. Henry C. Potter, and the Rev. Cornelius B. 
Smith, to prepare a minute to be entered upon the records of 
the Congress, and td be sent to the bereaved family. 

Minute. 

The Executive Committee of the Church Congress assembled 
on the day when the tilings reached them of the death of 
their honored associate, the Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, 
desire to place upon record this unanimous expression of 
their profound grief in view of the Joss which they, in com- 
mon with the whole church, have sustained. 

No Presbyter in the American church represented more 
conspicuously or consistently than their brother departed 
Prominent among 


the principles and aims of the Congress. 
his brethren for sound learning, scholarly instincts, and a 
sympathy with the progress of religious thought, he was 
by natural endowment as well as by deliberate choice a leader 
in the work of bringing our own church into Apore cordial 
sympathy with the age in which she is set togé her work, and 
with the movements of its best thought. 

Indeed to Dr. John Cotton Smith it was given, more than 
to almost any other, to act as a mediator between churchmen 
and those who, to a superficial view, seemed most alien from 
her historic traditions, and without unworthy concessions, 
and always in aspirit of manliness and candor, he reached 
out to them a hand of brotherhood and sympathy. His 
written works will long remain as a monument to his rare 
foresight, his breadth of vision, his quick and profound 
appreciation of the spiritual and intellectual problems of our 
time. 

To those who knew him intimately as did his associates on 
thie Committee, his personal characteristics have left behind 
him recollections which cannot fade. Togreat gifts he united 
2a beautiful charity for those who differed from him. His 
noble nature was incapable of littleness, and his sweetness 
and gentleness of bearing, his cordial and constant interest in 
his brethren and their work, his ready help given without 
stint to all who turned to him for counsel and sympathy, made 
him to be not only honored but beloved. 

To this Committee, as to the church at large, his loss is 
simply irreparable, and their grateful recollection of his 
services to the cause of truth and human brotherhood is 
clouded by the consciousness that they may no longer share 
his counsels, and be cheered by his co-operation. 

To his church and people, and to those nearest to him, 
they tender their heartfelt sympathy; and they pray that 
the memory of his work and character may long be cherished 
by all those whom his loss so greatly bereaves. 

A Missiwnary Station in China.—We make the following ex- 
tract from a correspondent’s letter: Kalgan isa city of about 
seventy-five thousand inhabitants, situated in the province of 
Chihbli, one hundred and forty miles northwest from Peking, 
on the road which is the regular thoroughfare between 
Peking and Russia. The great wall of China, which sepa- 
rates us-from Mongolia, stretches across the mountains just 
back of the city at a distance of not more than half a mile 
from our place of residence, and forms the boundary of our 
field onthe north. There is, however, a population of not 
less thar 50,000 Chinese living outside the wall, over in 
Mongolia, whom we consider as included in our field. On 
the south of us, at a distance of seventy-five or eighty miles, 
there is a second branch of this wall, which makes a circuit- 
ous route, uniting again with the old wall at points about 
two ;hundred miles apart. The area inclosed by these two 
branches of the wall forms the field belonging to our Kalgan 
station. it embraces the most northern portions of the 
provinces of Chilli and Shansi, containing an area of about 
24,000 square miles. It holds forty cities and sixty thousand 
villages, andthe entire population, as estimated by our mis- 
sionaries, is between four and five millions. So much forthe 
extent of our field. Kalgan, which is our permanent abiding- 
place, stands high and dry at an elevation of three thousand 
feet above the sea level. The mountains are round about us 
on every side. There is very little in the scenery of China 
which can be termed beautiful, but these mountains have a 
grandeur of their own which is most restful and elevating to 
the spirit. For afew months in the summer their rugged 

ides are covered with the coarse, wild grass and weeds which 
have managed somehow to gain foothold in the crevices of 
the rocks, and there are several varieties of flowers which 
are quite pretty. The mountains give us our only glimpse of 
summer dress, for wherever else we look we see nothing but 
brown earth, earth houses, and earthy-looking people. One 
may ride for miles without seeing a tree, and what little 
grass is grown is coarse and sparsely scattered over the 
ground. The soil, however, considering the tax that has 
been put upon it for thousands of years,is tolerably good, 
and produces al] the crops incident to a northern climate ; 
wheat, barley, oats, flax, with an abundance of potatoes, 
beans, egg plant and cabbage. We have very little wood, 
a few willows, elms and cottonwoods comprising about ll 
the varieties. All our timber for building is imported from 
Russia. We have, however, most excellent coal] beds. The 
coal is not so hard as our anthracite coal at home, but never- 
theless is good in quality, and quite free from smoke and 
soot. The climate is too cold for much fruit. We have a 
few apples in summer, and grapes aud persimmons in the 
Fall. We are the only foreigners residing at this point ex- 
cepting a few Russian families who live just outside the 
wall, over in Mongolia; but there is only one man among 
them who can speak English, and as they understand very 
jittle Chinese we have a very imperfect medium of commu- 


nication. They are engaged in the tea traffic, and tell us 
that last year they shipped 1,622,500,000 pounds of tea to 
Russia. Our little church here numbers but sixty members, 
and the majority of them are men living at distances from 
here of two and three days’ journey. The women who are 
members are mostly servants in our missionary families, and 
wives of our native preachers. But these native Christians 
have children—little girls whom I hope to take possession of 
some day as a nucleus for our girls’ school. 


The Sisters of the Stranger.—At the annual meeting of the 
** Sisters of the Stranger,” held recently, the report showed 
that in the past year these ladies had given aid to 753 per- 
sons, 320 of whom were Americans and 435 foreigners. 492 
new garments were distributed through their Dorcas Com- 
mittee, and cast off clothing the estimated value of which 
was #550. The moncy disbursements amounted to $2,787,07. 
Of this amount $815.85 were special donations through the 
Rey. Dr. Deems for the support of a Rest for Convalescent 
Men. This branch of the work was begun about a year ago 
and has made an encouraging progress. With their limited 
means the sisters have managed to care for 56 men during 
the year. Tothese 153!, weeks’ board was given; average 
not quite two weeks for each man. Average cost for each 
mau, #9.46. At the close of the year the balance in the treas- 
ury for this work was forty-nine cents. More is needed. 
All donations for the Convalescents’ Rest should be sent to 
the Rev. Dr. Deems; those for general work to the * Sisters 
of the Stranger,’ 4 Winthrop Place, New York. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. George Michael, of Moriah, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to the Congregationa! Church of Alfred, Me. 

—The Key. J. Freeman, of Lockport, N. Y., was installed pastor 
of the Drumand Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, Thursday even- 
ing, January 12. 

—The Salary of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Sendder, pastor of the 
Central Congregational church, Brooklyn, has been increased from 
$8,000 to $10,000 a year. 

—The Rev. Wesley R. Davis, formerly of the Madison Ave. Con- 
gregational church, of New York, was installed as pastor of the 
Madison Ave. Keformed church of Albany, Jan. 13th. 

—The Rev. N. B. Thompson, of Netherwood, N. J., has accepted 
a callto the pastorate of the Lee Avenue Baptist church, Brooklyn, 
recently tendered to him. He becomes the saccessor of the Key. J. 
Hyatt Smith, who resigned last summer. 

—A -missionary of the American Suanday-chool Union in lowa 
writes to a Christian lady in New York City, who continues to him 
the support which her deceased husband gave, ** I have been engaged 
for ten days in special meetings with one of our Sunday-schools in 
which there were seven hopeful conversions. I expect to begin a 
special work with another echool next week.” 

—A Sunday-school class in New York City sent $256 toa missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union in Minnesota to found a Sun- 
day-sechool. He gave half of it to help a little prairie-school in the 
Red River Valley to a library. Its superintendent writes his 
thanks and the thanks of the echool, and adds: * We al! 
take a deep interest in the school, and living so far as we do from 
any Village, and snowed in as we are in the winter, sometimes for 
weeks at atime, the books will be a great pleasure to us.” This 
school meets in a little house of one room. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Daniel C. Smith, Congregationalist, of Gloucester, 
Mass., goes to Robbinston, Me. 

—The Rey. Richard Wilton, of Gloucester, accepts a call to North 
Rochester, Mass., Congregational! church. 

—F. A. Balcome, of Grafton, Mass., was ordained pastor of the 
West Hartford (Conn.) Congregational church Jan. 9th. 

—The Rev. F. A, Warfield, of Boston, has received a cal! to the 
First Congregational Church of St. Louis, to succeed Dr. Post. 

—The Kev. N. F. Cobleigh, of the Congregational church, Mc- 
Indoes Falls, Vt., has accepted a call to Walla Walla, Washington 
Territory. 

—A memorial tablet to Dr. Leonard Bacon will be placed in Cen- 
ter Church at New Haven, Cunn., and a historical address wil! be 
spoken at its unveling. 

—The Christian Union was misled in ita statement that the Rev. 
Il. Eddy, D.D., had received a call from Sheffield, Mass. He has 
received no call from that church, and his post-office address is 
Canaan, Conn. 

—A council of thirty members, at Peacham, Vt., exonerates the 
Rev. Mr. Wild from the charge of plagiarizing twenty-five per cent. 
of a sermon from the ‘Christian Statesman ;” they advise the church, 
however, to accept Mr. Wild’s resignation, which he is ready to 
produce, 

—The Westfield (Mass.) Second Congregationalists have raised 
the $5,000 necessary to receive the bequest of the late Cutler Laflin, 
of an equal sum, the interest of which is to go for the support of 
public workship. President Yeamans and Judge Lewis were the 
largest contributors, the former giving $500 and the latter $200. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. and Mrs. M. A. Crawford of Greenville, Ill., are going 
to Guadalajara, Mexico, as Missionaries of the American Board. 

—The Rev. William Beecher, of Chicago, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, January 15th, by preaching for Dr. Goodwin in the First 
Congregational Church. 

—The Rev. H. H, Welles, an evangelist from Cleveland, Ohio, has 
for three weeks been conducting daily meetings in the Fullerton 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Monmouth, IIl., has invited 
the Rev. Amos Dean, of Joliet, Ill., to succeed the Rev. Robhert'C. 
Mathews, D. D., recently deceased. 

The Rev. Henry T. Miller, pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, has lately received a gift of $400, with a hint to 
use it in his summer’s vacation in a trip abroad. 

—The receipts of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, for 
1881 were $17,514.57, of which $12,396.76 came from pew renta. The 
benevolence of the year amounted to $12,771.12. 

—The pews of the new Emmanuel Baptist Church (Dr. Lorimer’s), 
Chicago, sold for above $10,000. This is far better than was antici- 
pated. There are still many seats to be had, and at moderate prices. 

—The new Central Baptist Church of Springfield, Ill., was dedi- 
cated Sunday, January 15th. The sermon was by the pastor, the 
Rev. F. D. Rickerson. The edifice has cost $22,000, and will seat 
800 persons. 

—Monday, January 16, the First M. E. Church of Decatur, Il., 


| sent a draft of $14,400 to New York to pay off a debt of twelve 


years’ standing. The money was raised by the pastor in about a 
month’s time. 

-—-At Moorhead, Minn., the Rev. G. E. Swan begins the publica- 
tion of a religious journal named “The Moerhead Churchman,” de- 
voted especially to the interests of the P. E. Church in the Red 
River Valley. 

—The records of the First Baptist Church, Chicago, show that 
Dr. Everts adminstered the rite of baptism to Charles J. Guiteau and 
his wife, and received them as members of the cburch of which he 
was then pastor, Nov. 28, 1869. 

—Tbe Arkansas Conference'of the Union African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has been absorbed by‘the Little"Rock Conference (also 
colored) of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The former Confer- 
ence embraced 25 preachers and 350 members. 

—The members of the Unity Church, Chicago, have given their 
pastor, the Rev. George C. Miln, such assurances of perfect liberty to 
say in the pulpit whatever he thinks best that he has withdrawn his 
letter of resignation. By cutting off all outside work he thinks that 
his health will permit him to remain where he now is. 

—The different Swedenborgian Societies of Chicago have consoli- 
dated under the name of the Chicago Society of the New Jerusalem 
Church, L. P. Mercer, pastor. Mr. M. will be installed at an early 
date. Property in various parts of the city has been sold, and a fine 
edifice, now approaching completion, secured in the central part of 
the city. 

—The Rev. H. C. Granger, of Maywood, IL, has tendered his 
resignation as pastor of the congregation eomposed of Presbyteri- 
ans, Congregationalista, Episcopalians, Baptists and Methodists. 
For five years this arrangement has given satisfaction. It is feared 
that the desire of the Methodists for separate services will prevent 
the continnance of this Christian custom. 

—The recently published minutes of the Congregational! Associa- 
tion of Minnesota give tne following statistics: Whole number of 
churches, 145, @ gain of 5. Of these all save 28 received Home Mis 
sionary aid. Whole number of ministers, 117. Pastors, 17. Acting 
pastors, 69. Without charge, 37. Licentiates,4. Whole number of 
church members, 7,055, a gain of 682. By confeasion, 291. Whole 
number in Sanday-schools, 11,451. 

—President J. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, preached at the 
New England Congregational Church, Chicago, on January 15th. He 
preached at Plymouth Charch, Minneapolis, January 22d. He and the 
Key. 8. G. Brown, lately President of Hamilton Coliege, were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Dartmouth Alumni in Chicago on January 
isth. Dr. Brown gave an address commemorative of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Daniel Web-ter. 

—The Chicago Y. M. C. A. is working vigorously through its rail- 
way branches. For three years,and in rather cramped quarters, 
work among the employees of the Northwestern roads has been car- 
ried on with great success. Sunday afternoon, January 15th, rooms 
occupying the upper story of the new freight depot at the northwest 
corner of Kinsie and Canal Streets were dedicated as Reading, 
Bible-clase and Lunch Rooms. The Milwaukee and St. Paul road 
pays $50 a month as its share of the expenses of these rooms. The 
railway officials are very much interested in the moral and religious 
welfare of their employees. 

—The Home of the Friendless is one of the best of the benevolent 
institations of Chicago. Col. C. G. Hammon is president of its 
board of Trustees. The institution has received nearly $20,000 from 
the estate of H. H. Taylor, Esq. A gentleman, who withholds his 
name, has the past year given $5,000, the income of which is to be 
used in buying shoes for the inmates of the Home. The admissions 
for the year 1881 were 2,340; 906 being children. The Home had 195 
inmates on January 1, 1582, 24 of whom were inmates a year ago. 
There have been 918 cases of sickness,but few deaths. 321 have been 
vaccinated. The receipts of the Home have been $27,425. Its ex- 
penses $27,315. Connected with the Home and under its manage 
ment is the Burr Mission, which though unsectarian, is yet strictly 
evangelical. This mission has a prosperous Sunday-school, and 
reaches a large and needy population. It employs a minister and a 
missionary visitor. Its income for 1581 was $3,958; its expenses 
$3,070. 

—The questions considered at the different ministers’ meetings in 
Chicago, Monday, Jan. 16, were of more than wsual interest. The 
Presbyterians were a good deal exercised over the serious diminu- 
tion in the number of candidates for the ministry, and appointed 
Jan, 26asaday of prayer for all their schools and colleges. They 
also took measures to secure a large attendance at the anti-polygamy 
masse meeting to be held in Farwell Hall, Monday evening, Jan. 23. 
In this meeting all denominations are equally interested. The 
Methodists considered the claims on their charity of the Indians and 
the Freedmen. The Baptists listened to a paper by Kev. I. Baker, 
Jr., sharply criticising the methods of the Christian Army recently 
organized under the gencralship of Bishop Fallows of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. While»admitting that the management of the 
Christian Army is likely to be more intelligent and less fanatical! 
than that of the Salvation Army, so prominent in England, and 
while admitting that this Army has done no little good, Mr. Baker 
thought, and most of his brethren seemed to agree with him, that 
the methods of these organizations were almost wholly opposed 
to the demands of the times. They cultivate a distracted, one- 
sided religious life. They give undue prominence to noisy 
and public efforts for saving souls. They produce the im- 
pression that religion is largely a matter of feeling. They savor too 
much of the burlesque and of buffoonery. They lower the dignity 
of the most solemn subject which can engage men’s aitention. They 
pat a premium upon ignorant and crade presentations of Gospel! 
truth. They insult the intelligence of the age by making the un- 
learned and the unwise its religious teachers. The Congregational- 
iste, in discussing the question, “Are the churches drifting away 
from the masses?” thought that while this might be true of some of 
our larger and wea)thier city churches it is not true of the churches 
in the country,-nor of the churches in the city if their Mission work 
and the work of all the denominations be taken into account, 


FOREIGN. 


—The Russian Government is giving vigorous support to the 
Church. It has ordered that in future the national! theaters are to be 
closed on Saturday night, as well as on Sunday, on the ground that 
the Sabbath begins on Saturday night, and also on all féte days, 
which are very numerous in Russia, and during the extire season of 
Lent. 

—Bishop Crowther, with Archdeacon Henry Johnson, has been 
visiting the stations in the Niger delta. At St. Stephen’s, Bonny, he 
confirmed sixty-seven candidates, and at Nembe the Archdeacon 
baptized four women, one of them a former priestess to the gods 
and a great persecutor. 

—During the last five years the Church of England has given at 
the rate of £141,000 a year for the endowment of her new churches. 
Within the last forty years she has built over 5,100 new parsonages, 
in addition to the old ones restored, and has increased her incum- 
bents by nearly 5,000. Her curates at present number some 5,800, 
and she ratses £932,000 a year to pay them, of which £400,000 is paid 
by incumbents. The Church of England raises voluntarily over 


£5,600,000 a year; that is, nearly £460,000 a month, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


General Wews. 


Secretary of State Frelinghuysen has received dispatches 
from Mr. Hoffman, United States charge at St. Petersburg, 


reporting the action of the Russian authorities in aid of the | 


survivors of the Jeannette. On receiptof the President's 
orders to make provision for the payment of the expenses 
of maintaining the rescued men, and sending them to the 
United States, Mr. Hoffman had a conference with General 
lynaticif, who showed very deep interest in the fate of the 
crew. He had already telegraphed to the Siberian authori- 
ties to furnish the with if required, 
and with supplies of every kind, and to place the imperial 
telegraphs at their disposal. Active measures had also been 
taken for searching for the crew of the missing Mr. 
Hoffman, availing himself of the use of the telegrap's 
generously accorded him, has telegraphed to L 
wethod of instituting 


rescued men money 


eutenant 
Melville for suggeetions as to the best 
fa ee arch for the lost boat's crew The search, howe ver, has 
thus far been althouzh it is reported that 
Lieutenant De Long's letters have been found various 


unsuccessful, 
with 


instruments in deserted camps 


the 
rain 


Nashville, Tenn., is euffering from a terrible tlood at 
date of this writing, January Zid. have bad 
almost constantly during the month of January ; last Sunday 
was the third clear day of the month: and cousequeutly the 
Cumberland river bas reached a height of fifty five feet and 
water mnark, the city is sur- 
It is estimated that fully 


‘They 


three inches above low 
rounded by water on three sides 
ten thousand people have been driven from their homes. 


Many of them had to be rescued from flooded houses in 


boats. There is much suffering from lack of ehelter and 
food. Dwelling houses and furniture are“floating down the 


river, but as far asit can be ascertained no one haa been 


drowned. Portions of the city have been almost entirely 
cut off from the center by the 

are impassable. The rai 
and bridwes have been swept away. 
will entail a very heavy loss. They are bursting and caving 
Great damage has been done to farms, 


water, and many of the etreets 


lrouds are damaged and impeded, 


The damayve to sewers 
in every direction. 
crops, and lumber below Nashville. 


Governor Cornell of this State sent to the Senate last week 
a message called out by the recent awful accident on the 
Hiudeon River railroad at Spuyten Duyvil. He 
the responsibility for the cure Of @ train should not devolve 
of two; 


mdvises that 


on one man, but should rest on the coneurrence 
that certain rules gov: 
railroads should be enacted 

violation; and that ‘‘trains should be required 
supplied with all available appliances for | 
wrecked cars, snd for the extinguishment of fire.” 
Koch has introduced a bill to compel all railroads within the 
State to furnish, under a penalty of £1,000 for each omission. 
aud ax anda fire-extinguisher of not less than five gallons 
mail or express 


‘rhiog the safe and prudent running of 
into statutes With penalties for 
by law to be 
into 


nator 


ir 


capacity to every car carrying passengers, 
matter, and to so dispose of these implements as to have 
them always available for use. 


Envland is somewhat avitated over the ye reecutions of 
the Jews in Russia, and meetings are being beld in aid of 
the movement ayuinst persecution. The Lord Mayor of 
London, in consequence of a requisition signed by the Arch- 
Loudon, 
ning, Prof 


bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Gloucester, 
Manchester and Oxford, Cardinal Ma) 
Matthew Arnold, Samuel Morley, and others, has called a 
public meeting to make a declaration of opinion on the mat- 
ter. Atalarge meeting of Jews, at Birmingham, last week. 
resolutions were passed summoning unite in a 
petition to the Czar to grant protection and the rights of 
The petition is to be pre- 


Durwin, 


all Jews to 


citizenship to his Jewish subjects. 
sented by a deputation of the leading Hebrews of Eurojx 
and America. 


Some of the public-spirited men of this city are agitating 
& project for the establishment of free circulating libraries. 
They have the good example of a wealthy’ Baltimore mer- 
chant, who has formally proposed to the Mayor and City 
Council to estalish and endow a free circulating library for 
the benefit of the whole city at a cost of over $1,000,000, 
provided the city shall grant and create an annuity of 
$50,000 per annum forever, for the support and maintenance 
of the library and ita branches. He proposes that a board 
of nine trustees be incorporated for the management of th 
Pratt Free Library. No trustee or officer, he stipulates, is 
to be appointed or removed on religious or political grounds. 


Lord Lorne, the Governor-General of Canada, has returned 
from England. The steamer “* Parisian,” on which he was 
& passenger, reached Halifax Saturday. When the 
that the steamer sighted was spread, an 
number of people assembled to witness Lord Lorne’s landing. 
As he stepped ashore he was received by a guard of honor, a 
salute was fired, the band played the English national air, 
and the crowd cheered heartily. 


newe 


was immense 


Mexico begins to show symptoms of an improving state of 
affairs in its government. The Government commissioners 
have just signed a declaration that all shares of the National 
Bank of Mexico have been subscribed for, and that over 
$3,000,000 was paid up. In Mexico 18,000 shares are held, 
2,000 in New York, and 50,000 in Paris. The last week in 
February has been appointed for the opening of business. 


Ex-Governor Bullock, of Massachusetts, died very sud- 
denly last week. He was a graduate of Amherst College 
and took a most active interest-in the affairs of the college, 


— 


His funeral took place in Worcester last Saturday, and it was | 


largely attended by representative men. The event was ob- 
served in the city by the closing of the banks, the insurance 
offices and the City Hall. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Brooklynis paying interest of $1,500 a day on its Bridge 


| debt. 


Forty-five members of the new Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin are of foreign birth. 
A man in this city makes a business of popping 
and sells it popped for #2 per barrel. 
—Petroleum has been d'scovered in Prussia, and fortunate 


Cort, 


landowners are becoming suddenly rich. 
—Paul Boyton,the rubber-life-saving-suit man. still floats 
through life. He is now on the Arkansas River 
~B. Neiss is the proprietor of a barber sho; 
Street. We hope he has adopted his own name for a motto 
—Atmherst Collere 
from the estate of the late Joel Giles, a Boston lawyer, who 


in Varick 
will receive =50,000 for ite li rary fund 


was for one year a member of the class of "2. 

The Congressional Library is in very creat need of a new 
building. It is to be hoped that Congress will make the 
decided effort they have promised to provide one 

Oscar Wilde is well surmmed uy bv the eritic in one cen- 
tence: ** Pe may be said to * represent’ successfully nothing 
under the heavens save an exceedingly thrifty egotism.” 
Williame, 


this city and Brooklyn, received nearly =100,000 in suliscrip- 


President Carter, of during @ recent visit in 
tions from the College Alumni for two new dormitories for 
that collere. 

Oscar Wilde does not like Philadelphia. Hi: 
audience of brotherly lovers at his lecture were not ent! 
‘ard of Phila- 


thinks the 
tic enouch That is the beat thing we have h 
delphia fora long while. 

—The director of the United States Mint proposes to turn 
out some What this office 
wants is not a better quality of new coins, but a biguer 


silver coins of a new design. 
quantity of old ones. 

{t is asserted, and with a wood deal of truth, that England 
leads America in educatiouul work; and vet she is about to 
send over bere three royal commissioners to investigate our 
system of technical education. 

~The 


will be gathered this year io the Eastern and Middle States 


generul opinion of ice-men is that no ice-crops 
Lust year’s store, however, is still large enough to supply al! 
Wants through the coming season. 

—Kumor announces that Massachusetts supplies the whole 
United 


matter is transuiutted from animal to animal by compauics 


States with bovine Vaccine vVirua. The vaccine 


formed specially for that purpose. 
— citizens of Lyun, Muss., ure OPP sed Vace jnation. 
that the 


syetein, besides being otherwise dangerous 


They claim operation engenders disease in the 
They are going 
to bring their clain.s before the Levislature. 

—** Old Brass bort for Cash,” reads a sign hung in a shop 
Kast side. If Mr. Tilden'’s bar’l ever gives 
ont we are glad to feel thus can 
prevent poverty by finding a ready cash demand for himself. 


wiudow on the 
useured that he probably 

—A Newport (R. 1.) couple, it is said, have just married 
after a courtship of only thirty-five years. 
matter for serious consideration, and such 
But then Americans are 


Wedlock is a 
triflioe haste is 


wholly unwise. very rapid 
people. 


The 
wae made the occasion, at 


celebrated Daniel Webster's hundredth birthday 
Franklin. N. of 


Original reyvister was exhibited in 


proving his 
church connection. An 
which his membership in a Congreyational church was re- 
corded on Sept. 12, 1807. 

—On a solid rock in Manti, l tah, 100 feet above the street 
level, the Mormons are building a temple of fine marble of 
finely The 
Lord. We take g 


imposing dimensions, which will be udorned. 
the 
strong exception to the name. 

—The “Irish World” of last week acknowledzes the re- 
ceipt of 6,521 for the wand League fund, 
collected in any single week since the inception of the move- 


elevation is called Mountain of the 


the larvest amount 
ment in America. The total amount received by the Irish 
World ” up to date is $209,120.88. 

—Having the service by the addition of 
powerful dogs trained to assist the sentinels ou picket duty, 
now engaged in teaching swift 
It would be hard to catch 


atrenythened 


the Russian war office is 
hounds to act as dispatch bearers. 
such messengers, and harder still to corrupt them. 

—New York has forbidden the sale of skimmed milk even 
when it is sold openly as such. The 
Christian Union before long that such a prohibition isc foolish 
and unwise, and that in condemning skimmed milk the 
Board of Health have put their feet in it, as it were. 

—Forty years ago, when Mrs. Mowatt was playing Juliet 
to a crowded house, and ebe lay dead in the tomb, she con- 
trived to ask Romeo how the scene was going. ‘* Beauti- 
fully,” he answered; ‘* the people down stairs have to put up 
umbrellas to prevent being drowned by the tears of those in 
the gallery.” 

—The latest development in electrical science is a plan to 
hive swarming bees by electricity. We always thought there 
was some sort of affinity between bees and electricity, ever 
since that day at Concy Island when our office-boy sat down 


We propose to show in 


on @ sand wasp and claimed, on arising, that it was a loose 


end of the Atlantic Cable. 


—The handsome gray stone building which is going up at 
the foot of the Battery is the new ‘‘ Barge Office,” at which, 


when it is completed, all first-class passengers from incoming 
ocean steamers will be landed and their baggage examined. 
Such passengers are now landed, and the Custom House offi- 
cials examine their baggage, at the various steamship docks. 
The new arrangement is supposed to be less complicated. 
—By some strange descent as appalling as that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, the house in which the poet Moore 


— 


was born is now a whiskey-shop, Burr .’ 
public house, Shelley's 


* native cottage is a 
Marlow is a beer- 
oft was born isa o« cupied by 

residence at Nether 
the Odetoa 


house in Great 


shop. Thespot where Walter 3 


& *imiiar building: and Coleridve’s 


SLOKCIY, the very how ne composed 


Nig! tinvale, is ordiuary beer-honse, 


Rumor has done her part in t war on tobacco by telling 
a story of an Indiauapo!l Lild who became a smoker unde 
two years of age. beginning with very mild cigarettes, which 
his mother taught him to u mn order to keep hin quie t. and 
soon taking to strong irs Wite yvrent enjoyment. at 
four he is in a hospital. undervoing treatment for spinal 
troubles brought on by the effect of the tobacco on his 
herves. 
—T bree masked men attempted to rob an Ark insas plante: 


in his house a few days avo. but his little “ix-year-old child 


peeped under the mask and caught a zlimpse of the face of 
one Of them, and said, ** Mr. Williford. why do vou want to 
steal mw father’s 1 \ T bye disco posed the 
thieves, and they fled without securing the expected hooty 
Subsequently they were arrested and proved to be neighbors 
of the planter, one of them his son-in-law 


COST TOs Tiw 


year has elosed 


Phe ir) ene of thie han lou 
Writes, reviewing the vear iu Ireland: The 


in confusion, contention and a war of races and classes 


Commercial credit is broken, and the spirit of the country is 


sunk in deep depr 


by the large 
re snlt of 


‘| ue secure } roduced 


im} ort af! ms of American ittie has ubated. The 


the years trade shows a decrease of thirty per cent. of im- 
port The Irish eattle trade has improved.” 

[t has long en a tradition that tutors were ali OVeT- 
worked and underfed body of mnmen, but the gentleman who 
acted in that capacity for Professor Ko Kum Hua, the Chinese 
teac! st Harvard, seems to have Leen exceptionally forta- 
nate His Chinese patron hired a furnished room for him 


and sent bim. from his ow: a dinner which consisted 


of a frosted cake, % mince pic and a bag of walnuts 


—Germany would be a very poor place for American mer- 


chants to do Several wealthy and important 


retail merchants of Berlin were arrested and proseeuted for 


fraud during the holidays, for Qisplaying placards bearing 
such announcements us ‘“* Sell otf the Entire Stock,” 
“Goods slightly dumaged by fire,” cte. The prosecutor 
brought evidence to show that these assertions were pure 


fiction used as inducemeuts to buy, and the court sustained 


the charge of fraud. 
—A Western gentleman who was once hung, but not killed, 


by a Land of border-rullians, claims that the pain of hang- 
mount to anything. He says that after being 


ing does not aim 


‘light choking 
usutions while 


moment | experienced a 
The se 


were very much like those experi- 


drawn up a 
aensation, and then became insensible. 
revaining consciousness 


enced during 


Perhaps his nightmares have 
ours have not, and we, therefore, must 
painful experience. 

iphia has for years studied the 
anatomy of the hand withaview to discover whyit isso much 


nightmar 
all becu funny ones: 
etill believe hanging to 
— pianp teacher in Vhilad 
more dillicult to raise the third finger of the hand above the 
keys of the Hie thinks if he 
cuts a cord attached to that finger, which is wanting in the 
others, the difficulty removed, and he has induced 
a pupil to submit to the operation, which will shortly be per- 
formed. Robert tried 
methods in training his hand for the piano and so injured it 


The Phila- 


piano than the other fingers. 


will be 


‘humann to improve on pature’s 
that he was forced to give up playing forever. 
delphia musician would better stick to nature. 

family feud is reported. It oceurred 
among our up-evolved brethren at the Central Park men- 
When the present suddeu cold weather surprised 
moukeys felt it sev The older and 
to the warm corners, and.the others 
climbed on them, and crowded about them to keep warm ; 
the smallest and , of course, left out in the 
cold at the top of the pile. One of these little ones perched 
oua heapoft his fellows und cried so long and loud that the old 
chap at the bottom grew ancry, jumped up, toppled over the 
whole pile, and then proceeded to thrash every monkey he 
A dangerous riot Was averted only by the sud- 


Another serious 


avreric. 
everybody the rely. 
sts Fe ‘zed in 


youngest were 


could reach. 
den appearance of the kes per. 

— The latest telephone story is told by the Hartford “Post,” 
and is averred to be an actual fact. _‘‘A physician of N—— 

o'clock at night from 
B——, two miles away. A child was suffering from the 
croup. The night was dark and stormy, and the doctor 
f.und nothing pleasant in the contemplation of the trip. So 
he called up the house in which the little sufferer lay, and 
requested the parents to bring it to the telephone trans- 
mitter. This The child -coughed its croupy 
cough, and the doctor listently to every sound which came 
from his patient. He prescribed a remedy, and one of the 
members of the family prepared and administered it. The 
relief was immediate and the recovery rapid, and the doctor 
had the satisfaction of hearing the cough relieved through 
the telephone.” Next! 

—When Thackeray visited Oxford to make arrangements 
for delivering his lecture on the ** Georges” there, he had to 
wait upon the Vice-Chancellor to obtain his leave and license. 
After giving his name, and explaining the object of his in- 
trusion, tig: novelist had the pleasure of taking part in the 
following colloquy: ‘‘Ilave you ever written anything?” 
‘Yes; Lam the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.’”’ ** A Dissenter, 
[ presume. Has ‘ Vanity Fair’ anything to do with John 
Bunyan’s work?” ‘“Notexactly. I have also written ‘ Pen- 
dennis."" “Never heard of those bouks, but no doubt they 
are proper works.”” ‘I have also contributed to ‘ Punch.’”™ 
‘| have heard of ‘Punch.’ it is, I fear, a ribald publication 
of some kind.” After such an experience it did not shock 
the humorist to hear one waiter say to another, **‘ That's the 
celebrated Mr. Thaek eray:"’ and, asked what the celebrated 
Mr. Thackeray bad done, honestly own, “ Blessed if } 
know the Year Round. 


was called by telephone about one 


was done. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXV., No. 4. 


Lecture-Room Talk. 
By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER-MEETING.* 
HE church, according to the New Testament idea, 
is a family, a brotherhood, not by reason of blood 
connection, but by reason of the blood of Christ. 
Our family-tie is our common faith and hope in Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. These are the fundamental ele- 
ments, and we are drawn around them as a common 
center. Now, take the idea of a family or a brotherhood. 
In every well-appointed household there are the su- 
perior and the inferior; there are masters and servants; 
there are parents and children; there are persons that 
know more and persons that know less; and they are 
very different in their gifts. In a household that is 
well-ordered, where the sentiment of love is active, 
these differences, so far from being divisive, are rather 
connective, because they are promotive of sympathy. 
They men together. 

It would nvt do to put a little child five years old at 
the head of the table to discuss politics or business ; 
but, in his place at the table, the prattling child five 
years old is in his appropriate sphere just as much as 
any other member of the family. So the household is 
illustrative of diversity in unity. The very life of the 
family consists iu its differences, where the various 
meffibers are held together by u principle of common 
love. 

Now, that which we see in the family we are to 
seek in every church-meeting. It should be our aim 
to use all the gifts of all the members of the church. 
You can at once perceive that it could be carried out 
if we really could have, fresh and living, the dwelling 
of God with eacl: person all the time ; and everybody 
knows that in times of revival the most interesting of 
the whole series of meetings are not the preaching 
meetings, but the experience meetings. Each one 
brings a lighted branch ; it is only a branch; but when 
all the different branches come together they produce 
a large flame; and the fire-place is fuli; and it throws 
its red light out into the whole room with blessed 
warmth and illumination. 

There are some hindrances to this. In the first 
place, there is such a degree of occupation allowed on 
a day in the evening of which the meeting is held, 
business is pushed ou that day to such a extent, that 
when persons come together they are ‘‘played out,” 
as the significant expression is. If they pray, their 
praying is like turning on a faucet when all te water 
is out of the cistern. There is a momentary gurgle, 
and that is the eud of it. If they strive against 
somnolency, they but barely keep awake. 

I hold that it is a part of the duty of members of a 
church to be present at the devotional meetings of 
that church once a week; and if they are cunscien- 
tiously settled in their minds that they will attend 
such meetings I hold that it is a part of their duty to 
prepare for coming to them, and to see thatthey never 
come overborne or overladen. If, in the providence of 
God, here and there it is impossible for them to make 
the necessary preparation, it does not alter the fact 
that generally men may so control their time as to 
bring with them to this meeting freshness, which is a 
condition that is accessible to moral instruction, moral 
incitement, and moral enjoyment. 

Then, in the next place, I think persons should 
come to the prayer-meetings bringing their latent or 
developed warmth. Some members in the church 
may be very influential in creating that invisible at- 
mosphere, that vague mental feeling, whieh is, as it 
were, in the air, if he has been in prayer, if the spirit 
of prayer is about him, if he has a quick susceptibil- 
ity either to things pathetic or things of an instruc- 
tive character, if he has undergone a prepara:ion, as 
it were, such that there isa divine magnetism in the 
atmosphere which surrounds him ; and one should be 
prepared to bring this atmosphere with him as a part 
of his contribution to the meetings. 

Next, there should be the leaving at home of all 
religious selfishness—for there is a great deal of selfish 
religion. There are a great many persons who come 
to the prayer-meeting to get something, and not to 
give anything. They come to be helped. They come 
to be comforted. They come to be aroused. They 
come to be inflamed with devotion. Their only 
thought, when they cume, is that of the bather in the 
ocean, who carries nothing with him, but goes with 
the expectation of being washed. There are multi- 
tudes in whose minds the thought of giving to others 
in the prayer-meeting never comes. 

But, those who come to this meeting are a house- 
hold. If I go to a family gathering, I have no right to 
sitas a dummy and do nothing, and give nothing, 
and say nothing and be nothing, but carry away a 
great deal; and yet multitudes of persons come to the 
prayer-meeting in that way. The thought never 
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occurs to them that they can contribute anything to 
its usefulness. 

Then there is another form of selfishness, where 
persons have a sort of experience an account of which 
might be very edifying to others, but where, from a 
real or apparent modesty, they make no mention of it. 
There is such a thing as real modesty; but the greater 
part of that which passes for modesty is pride. Per- 
sons come to the prayer-meeting and say, ‘‘I shrink 
from being called upon to pray.” lLadmit that there 
are differences of gifts, and that the spirit of prayer is 
a gift; but I hold that it is cultivatable. Let one look 
at the bottom of his heart and ask, ‘*Do I shrink 
from prayer because I have nothing to say? or is it be- 
cause I have a fear of man? or is it because the love of 
praise and approbation in me is such that I cannot 
bear to utter a prayer which I know is inferior to the 
prayers of those around me?” If one is willing to do 
his part, and says, ‘‘I have no gift of prayer, I cannot 
pray, it confuses me,” it merely shows that he refuses 
good company in religious things. If you puta per- 
son in good company, and he says, ‘‘I do not know 
what to do with myself; I never was so bewildered in 
all my life,” it merely shows that he has not been accus- 
tomed to society; but he gets over it after a while as 
he accustoms himself to it. 

On the same ground stands speaking. If the prayer- 
meeting were a place for competitive oratory, if there 
were a premium or apresent to be given, as in colleges, 
for speaking in oratorical display, if men were to be 
ranked as first, second, third and fourth, according as 
they exhibit their fluency of speech, there would be 
some sense in the excuse which men make for keeping 
silent; but a meeting of a Christian family ought not 
to entertain, for a single moment, the question of rela- 
tive comparison. 

Seme persons say, ‘‘I want the pastor to speak; I 
came to hear him, and I do not want to hear anybody 
else.” The more shame to you. You are the very 
persons that need more than anybody else to hear 
others speak. All of us need, in coming to the house 
of the Lord, to feel the all-subduing power of the Holy 
Ghost, and to be so drawn to each other by the power 
of sympathy as that the spirit of pride and vanity and 
selfishness in us shall be crushed out. 

I can conceive that a pastor may say wiser and more 
useful things ir his prayer-meetings from week to week 
than a member of the church; but 1 can also conceive 
that he may say them with less effect than that mem- 
ber says less wise and less instructive things. I can 
conceive that in such cases the poorer may be the better. 

We represent the body of the Saviour; we are brothers 
one of another, because we are all brothers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and does it ever occur to you that the 
object of the church meeting is to bring up the young, 
to inspire boldness in the timid, to give experience to 
the unwise, and to develop graces which at present 
are nascent? As in the family we teach children to 
talk by letting them talk, so it should bein the church. 
We are to bring out the needs of all. We are to be 
patient one with another. We are to rejoice in each 
other’s gifts. It is to be a matter of rejoicing to us that 
any map, under the influence of the Divine Spirit, is 
enabled to make some contribution to the Lord’s cause. 

When there used to be what are called donation 
parties, to eke out the support of country ministers, 
it was expected that the rich people would come bring- 
ing gifts in proportion to their riches, and that the 
people who were middlingly well off would bring 
gifts according to their means; and can you conceive 
of anything that would have been in such bad taste as, 
when a poor parishioner brought in a less valuable 


gift, for the rich to have said, ‘‘What is that thing 


worth?” I was brought up in the country, where a 
part of my father’s salary was paid by what was 
called a ‘‘ wood-spell ;” and I noticed that the farmers 
of the region around about were expected to con- 
tribute according to their ability; and there were 
rich farmers who came down through the village with 
huge loads of hickory wood, everybody looking on 
with admiration at their smoking four-ox teams as 
they brought them into the yard. Then there were 
those who drew in their gift—what they could carry— 
with one yoke of oxen. Sometimes there were men 
who could not bring in more than a hand-sled full. I 
remember that my father used to be especially touched 
by the gifts of these last. He did not think of the wood 
that was given so much as of the heart that gave it. 
Now, when you meet together in the assembly, you 
are not to examine every piece of timber to see whether 
it is straight-grained or whether there are knots in it. 
Every man, according as God has dealt to him, ought to 
show a feeling of generosity and of appreciation of a! 
those methods by which the Church is seeking to testify 
its allegiance to God by all the gifts of its members. 
Now, Christian brethren, will you not bring into the 
meetings, and help bring into them, the spirit of 
the New Testament—the spirit by which men shall 
feel that they are welcome here though their speech is 


a little rude, and by which they shall be relieved from 


the embarrassment and mortification and pain which 
they might otherwise feel? Will you not come here, 
not with such a feeling that you are dissatisfied if you 
do not hear the pastor, but with a desire to meet one 
another, and to mingle the flames of your hearts upon 
a common altar ? 


The Sunday-School. 


THE INFANT CHURCH.' 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


ERY early in his ministry Christ selected from the 

crowds that thronged about him twelve to be his 
special companions, the witnesses of his work, his life 
and his death, heralding the Kingdom of God under 
his instructions while he lived, and testifying to his 
death and his resurrection after his ascension. There 
is nothing to indicate in their selection at the time, or 
in their action afterward, that these men were ap- 
pointed to any permanent office, or were authorized to 
select any successors, or indeed occupied a position 
in which succession was possible. They were wit- 
nesses, and when they died their office as witnesses 
died with them. With perhaps two exceptions there 
was nothing remarkable about these men except their 
attachment to their Master. In the subsequent history 
of the church, Paul and James, the Lori«’s brother, 
both occupied @ more prominent and iofluential posi- 
tion than any of the twelve, unless Peter and John 
may be regarded as exceptions. These Apostles or 
witnesses were chosen from the peasant population, 
and except Judas of Kerioth, who was a Judean, were 
Galileans. They were simple-minded men, neither 
remarkable for mental culture, great genius or notable 
heroism. Illiterate they have been often called, but 
the phrase does not altogether do them justice. They 
had little if any knowledge of Rabbinical literature, 
were untrained in Jewish theology, were all laymen 
with neither a priest nor a scribe among them; but 
they were not ignorant nor wholly uncultured. They 
were men of religious possibilities. Four of them 
Jesus found at the ford of Bethabara, listening sympa- 
thetically to the preachings of John the Baptist. The 
fifth had evidently looked with them for the coming of 
the hope of Israel. Philip and Peter were both ac- 
quainted with the Greek language; Matthew was a 
ready and methodical writer; Peter was a man of con- 
siderable means and lived in his own house, where he 
hospitably entertained Jesus; James and Jobn carried 
on fishing operations on a somewhat extensive scale, 
and the latter had such relations with the hizh priest 
as gave him easy access to the palace.’ The indications 
are that the twelve were chosen from that middle class, 
‘*the plain people,” to which by his lowly birth Jesus 
himself belonged, and from which God's providence 
has generally chosen the world’s great men. 

As there was nothing in their birth and education 
s0 there was nothing in their nature to distinguish 
them. In the main they were plain, common, matter 
of fact, prosaic men. Christ’s enigmatical sayings 
were a perpetual puzzle to them. When he cautions 
them against the leaven of the Pharisees they think 
he is afraid that the Pharisees will sel] them poisoned 
bread; when he admonishes them to be armed for the 
spiritual conflicts that are approaching, they inno- 
cently produce two swords ; when he asks Philip how 
he shall feed the five thousand, Philip can think of 
nothing else to suggest than the five loaves and the 
two small fishes. Even after three years of compan- 
ionship this stolidity is not removed. Philip asks 
Christ to show us the Father and it sufficeth us; 
Thaddeus inquires how it is possible that Christ shall 
manifest himself to his friends and not to the world ; 
Thomas, uninspired even by the hope of those man- 
sions in the heavens which Christ promises to prepare 
for them, declares, Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest, and how can we know the way? and after the 
Lord’s death he refuses to believe in his resurrection 
except upon sensible and visible demonstration. Even 
their moral natures were far from faultless. Matthew 
was a despised tax-gatherer and, unless far different 
from the rest of his class, despised not without rea- 
son; Simon had belonged to one of the turbulent fac- 
tions which kept Palestine in a perpetual ferment, and 
carried the sobriquet of the Zealot ; even Simon Peter 
possessed by nature the oriental vices of profanity 
and falsehood characteristic of the sailor and fisher- 
man, vices which brought upon him overwhelming 
shame and confusion in the crisis hour of his life. In 
all of them the sordid nature fought in a seemingly 
doubtful battle with the higher spiritual aspiration 
which Christ inspired within them. James and John 
on the very eve of the Passion-weck came secretly 
seeking from their Master a promise of the first offices 
in the political kingdom which they still believed he 


1 International Sunday-schoo! Lessen for February 5th. Mark Iil., 
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was about to establish ; Peter almost at the same time 
boasted of having left all to follow Christ, and asked 
what reward he should have fur his self-denial. In 
Judas Iscariot the sordid temper conquered the spirit- 
ual aspiration, and when he tardily discovered that 
following Christ meant persecution, cross-bearing, 
poverty and death, he not only abandoned his Master, 
but sought to recover a position of honor and influ- 
ence in the Jewish Church by betraying him. Evi- 
dently we are mistaken in clothing these twelve peas- 
ants in the glowing garments of romance, and attrib- 
uting to them remarkable powers either intellectual or 
spiritual. 

There is not one of them who might not well have 
repeated the confession of Paul, ‘‘ By the grace of God 
Iam what I am.” 

The form of organization of the infant church—if 
church it can be called—was as slight as the principles 
of selection upon which its elders were chosen were 
peculiar. Jesus provided for his followers no consti- 
tution and appointed no officers. He forbade all titles 
of rank; rebuked the disciples’ aspiration after ecclesi- 
astical power and authority ; told them thatthe only 
pre-eminence was that of love; forbade them from 
prohibiting others to preach or work cures in his name 
because they had not joined his church. He left the 
relations of his disciples to civil society unchanged. 
There is nothing in the organization of his disciples, if 
organization can be predicated of so amorphous 4 
body, to suggest either a borrowing from the Essenes or 
a prophecy of the future Christian brotherhoods of 
the church of the Middle Ages. Social and political 
ties were unchanged. Peter was married and lived at 
home; John also seems to have had a home of his 
own. The temple tax was paid without complaint, 
and the payment of tribute to the Cmsars was com- 
manded by the Master. No external rite or symbol! 
separated them from the community in which they 
dwelt; no ceremonial was necessary to become a fol- 
lower of Christ, for Christian baptism was not instituted 
until after Christ’s death; none was reserved as the 
special prerogative of Christ’s followers, for the Lord’s 
Supper was not established till just before his cruci- 
fixion. Neither bad this little body of men any for- 
mulated creed; even so short and simple a confession 
of faith as ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ” was not 
adopted as the formula of admission to the kingdom 
of God until after the ascension of the Saviour. The 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement were un- 
known to these untheologic Apostles; and they had 
only the vaguest notion of Christ’s divinity. They 
believed him to be the Messiah, but, up to the time of 
his death, a Messiah who would establish an earthly 
kingdom and reward his followers with political office.’ 

The one characteristic of the chosen members of 
Christ’s little community was personal love for a per- 
sonal Saviour. They followed Christ with no clear 
idea whither he was leading; they placed themselves 
under his Mastership without asking what he would 
make of them. To demand fire from heaven on the 
village which refused him entrance was the first 
thought of one of his impulsive friends. When others 
were falling away because he foretold his Passion and 
death, to his plaintive question, ‘‘ Will ye also go 
away?” there was but one answer, whose pathetic 
significance indicates the profoundness of a personal 
love, ‘*To whom shall we go?” To them he was liter- 
all and in all.? The band which bound them together 
was neither a creed, a ritual or an ecclesiastical consti- 
tution, nor yet mere personal spiritual sympathies ; it 
was love, supreme and absolute, for a divine Master 

We need not necessarily go back to the first century 
for our models, either of church organization, church 
ritual, or church doctrine. ‘They do not impose limits 
upon us. As our Christian work increases and rami- 
fies, our organizations must needs be more varied and 
complex. It sufficed for the proclamation of the sim- 
ple message, The Kingdom of God is at hand, through 
the little district of Galilee, to commission twelve to 
go two by two, as an itinerant ministry, dependent on 
the hospitality of the people. When the same message 
was to be repeated in the larger district of Perea, and 
perhaps in less time, seventy instead of twelve were 
selected. When P.ul started from Antioch on his first 
missionary tour, the methods adopted were still differ- 
ent. We need neither put ourselves under bishops 
because Christ appointed them, nor refuse their aid 
because Christ did not. Practical results are the only 
true measures of church organization. There is as 
little reason for accepting the church of the first cent. 
ury as a final model for the church of the nineteenth 
as there would be to go back to the army of Miles 
Standish for the army organization of the Republic in 
the throes of a great civil war. A church organization 
admirably adapted to a province of the size of Ver- 
mont might well be utterly inadequate for a work 
which encircles the globe. Nor is there any more 
reason for confining ourselves in the expression or the 
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development of religious feeling to the forms aad in- 
struments of the first century. Forms are but the lan- 
guage of emotions which now express our own, now 
awaken another's feeling. Christ justified his disciples 
in ceasing to fast because they had no occasion to mourn ; 
he would justify us in fasting if we have occasion to 
mourn. Paul abandoned circumcision because it inter- 
fered with the Gospel; he would have adopted it again as 
readily where it would promote Gospel work. I say 
he would; in fact, he did. 
worship. The etiquette that is adequate for a moral 
and simple community is inadequate for a complex 
There is no reason for adopting an 
elaborate ritual because the ancient Jewish Church 
had such a ritual; nor for discarding it because 
Christ used none. That Paul did not change his robes 
on Mars’ Hill furnishes no argument against a 
change of robes in the modern cathedral service, 
as Christ’s use of a roll in the synagogue at 


and urban one. 


Nazareth furnisies no argument against the use of a | 


Bagster’s Bible in the modern pulpit. What is true of 
church organization and church ritual is equally true 
of church creeds. Christ has been teaching hie church 
for eighteen bundred years. We ought to have learned 
something during that time. Our knowledge ought 
to be broader; our discriminations clearer; our con- 
victions stronger; our experiences profounder than 
those of the first-century churches. If we know no 
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more about the character of Christ than did Matthew | 


when Christ called him from the receipt of custom, 
or James and John when Christ called them from 
their fishing boats, we are dull students indeed. 
John’s Gospel presents a profounder view of Christ's 
character than is presented by the three other Evan- 
gelists, because he wrote after half a century of Chris- 
tian life. It would be strange if eighteen hundred 
centuries of Christian life had taught us nothing. He 
who believes with Macaulay that theology is a station- 
ary science—that is, no science at all—will necessarily 
go back to Peter’s creed at Cesarea Philippi; but he 
who believes that the disciple is to grow in the knowl- 
edge of God as well as in grace will expect to know 
better than Peter knew what to think of the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. 

But when we ask ourselves what is essential to 
Christian discipleship, we not only may, we must go 
back to the Master and to theinfantchurch. Whatwe 
have added to its organization, its ritual, its creed, 
may have been learned of the Master or of othér 
teachers; it may be an improvement or a corruption ; 
but it cannot be essential. For nothing can be essential 
which Christ did not require, and nothing can be safely 
discarded as non-essential which he did require. And 
he required nothing in organization, or ritual, or creed. 
When his disciples came to him for instruction respect- 
ing church government, and for an appointment of 
church officers, he absolutely refused their request. 
He simply told them that he who served the best was 
the greatest. When they asked him to give them a 
ritual he replied in the same spirit, for the Lord's 
Prayer does but phase the universal cry of humanity 
for food, for spiritual guidance and succor, and for 
divine forgiveness in a spirit of child-like reverence for 
a Father in heaven, and a loyal wish for the universal 
supremacy of his will. It is not a ritual, however 
legitimately it may be incorporated in, or added to, or 
substituted fora ritual. And as to creed, there is no 
semblance of one imposed upon or demanded of 
Christ’s followers. To cast out of our Christian fel- 
lowship a Christian disciple because he does not ap 
prove our forms of organization, or our etiquette of 
worship, or our intellectual statement of doctrine, or 
to receive as a Christian disciple any one because he 
accepts either our church order, our church ritual, or 
our church creed, or even all three, is to proceed upon 
principles very different from those on which our Lord 
proceeded in the organization of his infant church. 

There was one and only one essential required by 
our Lord of his disciples; it was prompt, ready, joy- 
ful obedience to the call ‘‘ Follow me.” Whoever 
followed Christ, he accepted; whoever hesitated, he 
declined. Supreme, absolute, unconditional allegiance 
to him as a Master was the cne absolute condition of 
entering the community he had come to found. 
‘““One is your master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren,” is the bond which bound them together. 
When crowds thronged him he told them that they 
could follow him only as they were ready to abandon 
father, mother, and life itself for his sake. When one 
of the scribes proposed to join him, Christ replied that 
if he did so he must be ready to share the privations 
of one who had not where to lay his head; to another, 
who wished first to go home and nurse bis aged father, 
he would allow no delay; to a third, who desired 
merely to go home and bid farewell to his friends, he 
replied that no disciple who looked back was fit for 
the kingdom of God; to a fourth, a man of rank and 
wealth, who wished to join the community, he replied 
by bidding him sell all that he had, and so become as 
poor as his chosen Lord. Commentators have ex- 


perienced some difficulty in interpreting these in- 
cidents; but there can be no difficulty in seeing in 
them all one common lesson ; namely, that.instant and 
entire allegiance to Christ was made by Christ the 
essential condition of entering his church. The one 
thing which is essentix! to Christian disciplesbip, with- 
out which no order, no ritual, no creed is truly Chris- 
tian, is a supreme love for Christ. The one thing 
which is essential to a Christian church, without which 
no body, whatever its constitution, ritual, or creed, is 
a church of Christ, isthe supreme love which says to 
him, Make thou what thou wilt of us; the supreme 
allegiance which says, We will follow thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest; the supreme dependence which to 
every suggestion of our departu@e from him replies, 
instinctively and intuitively, Whither shall we go ? for 
thou alone hast the words of life. Whatever body, 
gathered in Christ’s name, drawn by his love, bound 
together by allegiance to him, worships the God whom 
he has manifested, no matter by what ritual, holds 
fast personally to him, no matter in what theology 
they formulate their faith and consecrate themselves 
to his service, no matter how they organize to perform 
it, is a church of Christ ; no other is. 


8. 8. PRIMARKY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 
CenTRAL Tuovaur.— Being helpers of Jesus. 
Ist. To teach that Jesus chose twelve men to be his 


_ helpers or Apostles. 


Let the teacher choose out of the whole class tweive 
children to come to the front. Tel! the class that Jesus 
did something like this when he wanted to get twelve 
men who should go with him everywhere, and learn 
how to preach to people and help them after Jesus 
should go back to heaven. 

Dismiss the children to their seats by saying that 
they were not chosen to do anything, only just to show 
to the others how twelve persons could be chosen from 
among many. 

2d. To teach the names of the twelve chosen Apostles. 

Let the teacher draw twelve squares on the black- 
board, and tell the children that in each square will be 
put the name of one man whom Jesus chose. If the 
children are familiar with any of the names, it will be 
better to let them give them than for the teacher to do 
so. It will create interest and help the children to re- 
member the names if the teacher will ask after each 
one if they know of any person by that name 

After the names have all been written, and read two 
or three times by the class, let thegn be erased and the 
children called upon to repeat them from memory. It 
may be well to do this by asking for all to repeat them 
together, or by having first one child, and then an- 
other, give one ortwo names. Tell who among the 
Apostles were brothers. 

Give a vivid description of the circumstances that 
surrounded the choosing of the twelve. It was on the 
Sabbath-day; Jesus had cured a man who had a 
withered arm, for which the Pharisees sought to 
kill him ; he bad left the city and gone to the seaside, 
that he might better preach to the people and-hbeal their 
diseases ; and at length he had gone up on a mountain 
away from the crowd, taking perhaps two or three hun- 
dred people with him, those who were his friends; out 
of that number he chose the twelve. 

Here let the Golden Text be written or printed on 
the blackboard in large letters and read by the children. 

8. To teach who take the places now of the twelve 
Apostles. 

The children were told in the beginning of the les- 
son why Jesus chose the twelve men, the reasons 
should now be recalled from the class. Tell them that 
those Apostles died long ago, and ask them if they think 
that Jesus has chosen anybody to fill their places and 
do the work which they did. Let them tell whom 
they think have been chosen. They will probably 
reply, ministers and Sunday-school teachers. Tell 
them that Jesus has also chosen fathers and motliers 
to be his helpers. Compare the small number then 
with the large number of helpers Jesus has now. Re- 
late the following story: One day a teacher was telling 
her little boys and girls about the twelve Apostles 
whom Jesus had chosen for his helpers. She told 
them that they were all dead now, and asked, ‘‘ Who 
will do Jesus’s work in the world now ?”” She thought 
they would say ministers and Sunday-school teachers, 
just as you have done, but a little girl raised her tiny 
hand, and in a sweet voice said, ‘* Teacher, I'll be one 
to help Jesus.” ‘“‘What did you say?” asked the 
teacher, who thought the little girl did not understand 
what she was saying. ‘‘I[ said I'll be one to help 
Jesus,” replied the dear little girl again. Show that 
children have been helpers, yes, even apostles, by the 
story of Samuel, and of the little maid, a servant of 
Naaman’s wife. Make the children understand the 
they can do the Lord’s work by loving service to those 
about them. 

Gurt.—A scroll with the names of the twel\e 


Apostles. 
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THE REMEDY. 


In your e¢itorial of Jan. 5th on ‘‘ Too many and Too 
Feeble Churches,” you touched upvn an evil that has 
long prysented itself to thoughtful and unprejudiced 
Christian people, especially in rural districts. The 
evil is by no means confined to Home Missionary 
churches. We find it everywhere. The writer has 
met it personally in Vermont, New York and Ohio. 
Let me cite a few examples from the last-mentioned 
State. In a village’of 1,000 inhabitants there are three 
churches : the Methodist Episcopal with a membership 
of about eighty: the Baptist, numbering sixty-three 
members; the Congregational, numbering one hun- 
dred and twenty. The churches strive to be self- 
supporting, but it is with great difficulty that two of 
them succeed. Now, there comes along a Disciple 
brother and organizes a church of forty-eight members, 
drawn partly from the Baptists. In « country town- 
ship three miles distant there are two churches: the 
Methodist Episcopal, with a membership of considera- 
bly less than one nundred, and Congregational, num- 
bering about sixty. Neither church is able to support 
a regular pastor. The former shares a man with an 
adjoining township, the latter hires a student to come 
from Oberlin each Sunday to speak to them. Another 
rural township, eight miles off, has a Disciple church 
that is able to support part of a man, a Methodist Epis- 
copal and Congregational that alternate with cach 
other in having one-third of a Methodist circuit rider 
and one-half of an Oberlin student, another nondes- 
cript church that has part of a Methodist and part of a 
Disciple preacher, a Catholic church that enjoys occa- 
sional, mass and a defunct Free-Will Baptist church. 
Still another town has a dying Congregational church 
that occasionally is galvanized long enough to hire a 
preacher for several consecutive Sabbatlis, a Methodist 
Episcopal and Wesleyan Methodist cRurch that share 
their church edifice and ‘‘change works” on 
preaching—the forth between 
times at one ortwo other stations. These are but illus- 
trations of tle condition of affairs in five townships 
out of six in portions of the Western Reserve. That 
there is. bere an cnormous waste of resources and 
power any one can easily sce. One minister can do 
vastly more than two half-ministers. He can preach 
better to three liundred hearers than to: one hundred 
and fifty. The principal and interest on money ip- 
vested in the superfluous church edifices, sextons, 
organs, ctc., might We saved, and much envy, jealousy, 
and scandal avoided. Your tiicsis on the Home Mis- 
sionary phase of Yue question will answer very well 
for the missionary churcttys and for a temporary expe- 
dient, but for the state of 7 here pointed out we 
need a remedy more radicel. We need a unifying 
of these various churches a Praag We need one 
church, not many. Such union is attainable, if we 
clearly understand its conditions avid work patiently 
for it. But what are the conditions of union? There 
is really but one condition: libyrty. If we agree to 
disagree on unessential and disputed points there can 
be union. Without liberty to do)so there cannot be 
union, and it would be a curse, nat a blessing, if there 
could. Illiberality is the mother of divsion. If 
there is to be one Church of Jesus Christ that church 
must be broad enough to admit of all those honest dif- 
ferences of opinion that exist among earnest Chris- 
tians. The moment the walls of the Church are nar- 
rowed up so as to constrain the conscience of any 
Christian, a new church is necessitated. But, to 
be more specific, where must we agree and where may 
we differ? The agreement must be upon all that is nec- 
essary to constitute a man a Christian. All that is 
necessary to constitute aman a Christian is that he ac- 
cept the authority of Jesus Christ in mind and heart, 
in thought avd life. Thus far we have a right to insist 
on agrtement and no further. And if men do agree 
thus far there will be no very essential difference 
among them. It is sometimes asked ‘‘ How can two 
walk together unless they are agreed?” aud the ques- 
tion is meant to apply to agreement on minute and ob- 
scure points of theology. I would ask, How can two 
walk apart who are agreed on the all-important point 
of eccepting the authority of Jesus Christ, because 
they differ on some occult matter that peraaps neither 
of them understands? The result of insisting upon 
exact agreement was well exemplified, uccording to the 
old story, in Scotland some years ago. Division fol- 
lowed upon division until in one place a man and his 
wife stood alone as the only true believers in the 
place. A minister of their faitk called upon 
them, and finding the wife alone, said to her: 
‘“‘T understand that you and your husband are 
the only people of the true faith in the place.” ‘ Yes,” 
she answered, ‘‘ and I am sometimes afraid of Jeems.” 
We cannot wisely insist on agreement on doctrines of 
doubtful ‘interpretation. All men cannot think ex- 
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actly alike. Rut some one will say this doctrine is 
clearly taught in the Bible. Very well, believe it then ; 
but your neighbor does not see it so, yet he is a con- 
scientious Christian, equally zealous with you for the 
salvation of men and agrecing in the main as -to the 
way in which men are to be saved. Shall you sepa- 
rate, to the manifest detriment of the cause of Christ, on 
this unessential point? We cannot wisely insist on 
agreement upon forms. One, for what he regards 
good reasons, prefers immersion to sprinkling or pour- 
ing, another is equally sure that sprinkling is prefera- 
ble. Shall they separate ? If they do, man has put asunder 
what God has joinedtogether. But one will say, I have 
conscience on this point. Very well, follow it by al! means, 
remember that conscience was given to us for our 
guidance and not for the guidance of another. The 
world would be better if men had more conscience for 
self and less for their neighbors. Even allowing that 
all primitive Christians were baptized in one way and 
that there is not suflicient reason to depart from that 
way, still conscientious Christians, zealous for the 
salvation of men, and having on all essential points 
correct views of the plan of salvation, do not see it so; 
and by insisting on uniformity we shut them out, 
divide the church, waste its resourees, and destroy 
men. Dves it pay? We cannot wisely insist on uni- 
formity in modes of worship. One draws near to God 
best with extempore prayers, another with those beau- 
tiful liturgies of the liturgical churches. As far as 
can be done liberty should be given. ‘Before we make 
a division among Christians on any point we should 
be. (1). Very sure of our point. (2). Very sure that 
the point is of enough importance to make a division 
upon if it can be gained inno other way. (3). Verysure 
itcan be gained in no other way. Tried by these tests 
most of those issues on which Christians separate are 
found wanting. 

Is such union as is bere advocated practicable? Yes. 
For it is eminently reasonable, in the first place, and in 
the second place there is a growing feeling among 
earnest Christians in all the denominations that some- 
thing of this kind must be done. This feeling is stronger 
in the country than in the city, for there the evil 
resulting from division is more apparent. Moreover, 
on a small scale such union has been successfully 
attempted. In the church to which the writer 
ministers there are members whose early tastes were 
toward Congregational, Presbyterian, Dutch Re- 
formed, Baptist, Disciple, Methodist, Episcopal, 
United Brethren, and, it may be, other usages. They 
all live and work in harmony for the upbuilding of the 
Master’s kingdom. There have been unsuccessful 
attempts to stir up the denominational prejudices of 
some of them and draw them off. In the case of two 
members there have been partially successful attempts. 
Such union cannot be accomplished all over the 
country inaday. But the tendency is toward it, and 
itis worth looking for. It will not take much to unite 
the small Congregational, Baptist, and Disciple 
churches throughout the land. The points on which 
they stand aloof from one another are too insignificant 
to keep them apart when the bitterness of the conflict 
is over and light is thrown upon them. God hasten 
the day when the Christians of the country, instead of 
dividing up into weak and insignificant cliques, strug- 
gling hard to keep above water, may unite into large 
and mighty organizations for the promotion of the 
Kingdom of God. R. A. Torrey. 

GARRETTSVILLE, Portage Co., Ohio. 


IS BENEVOLENCE GIVING? 

In your issue of January 5th is an article written by 
one “P. E.,” who, evidently referring to somethivg 
written on the same subject ina previous issue, echoes 
sentiments favoring the idea that one must pay his 
debts before he begins to give. 

The meaning of the assertion seems to be that we 
must free ourselves of all pecuniary indebtedness be- 
fore performing any benevolent acts requiring the ex- 
penditure of money. This is no new theory, but 
older than the Christian era, and illustrated every day 
by those who are ever ready to fall back on the maxim 
that ‘Charity begins at home”—‘‘It costs a dollar to 
send ninety cents to the heathen,” ete. The question 
Lo be solved is—‘‘Is benevolence giving?” Your cor- 
responent’s denial that there is any truth in certain 
assertions, which he names, or that a certain state of 
public sentiment, referred to, is false, go for nothing, 
for the reason that he evidently has no experimental 
acquaintance with what be is writing about. There is 
plenty of proof to the contrary, and the example he 
cites is very fragile. The most important question to 
be answered is—‘‘ Are we free from liability when we 
say we owe no man anything’?” 

Have your correspondent and those he represents 
paid ai/ their debts when they have obeyed the above 
quoted injunction? Probably not. The error of 
all such as your correspondent seems to be the leaving 
out of their calculations the fact of their “‘ indebted- 


ness” to God for everything they have, even 
to the breath they draw. In return for all that they 
receive, they now and then indulge in some act of be- 
nevolence and call it giving, when really they are but 
paying in a very small way what they owe and are in- 
debted to God for, just as much as they are for rent, 


P groceries or bread; and so long as such a view of the 


matter is taken no blessing need be expected to come 
from their acts. Such people may think they are 
prospering, but the time is coming when their eyes 
will be opened to their mistake. God’s denunciation 
of his people through Malachi was not because they 
did not pay their debts to one another, but because they 


were sorcerers, adulterers, false swearers, and because 
they oppressed the hireling in his wages, the widow 
and fatherless, and turned away the stranger from his 
right, and withheld the tithes due to God himself. 
These qualities of character so hateful to God may be 
characteristic of some, ,if not very many, of those 
who at the present day so boastfully proclaim that 
they pay all their debts and owe no man anything. It 
seems from Malachi’s statement that because a man 
pays his debts to his fellow men, itis no proof that he 
is an honest man, and yet your correspondent implies 
this. Job’s protestution as to his integrity and the con- 
fession of Zaccheus are much stronger proof, in my 
opinion. I look in my dictionary and find the follow- 
ing: ‘*Honest, just; frank; chaste.” ‘ Honesty, 
integrity; candor.” ‘‘Candor, dazzling whiteness.” 
It would seem from these definitions that freedom from 
liability to our fellow-men does not of itself necessarily 
imply honesty. 

There are hosts of men free from debt whose charac. 
ters are the farthest possible from dazzling whiteness. 
The view taken in the article referred to is narrow and 
cowardly—too often a subterfuge for refusing to aid 
good and needy objects. No reasonable person doubts 
the propriety and rightfulness of paying what is due 
to our fellow men, but the jirs¢ thing to be done is to 
honor God; to pay //m; and he will’never allow such 
as sanctify his name to want for means to pay their 
debts. Itisa great mistake to say that worldly debts 
are to be first paid. The injunction is ‘‘Honor the 
Lord with thy substance and with the /first fruits of all 
thine increase. Av shall thy barns be filled with plenty 
and thy presses burst out with new wine.” 

There is nothing here to show that we are to honor 
God after we have paid our debts, but it is emphatically 
stated he is to be honored with the first fruits. 

There seems to be ample proof of the correctness of 
my position in Leviticus xxvii., 28, and Eccl. v., 4, 
wherein seems to be very forcibly sct forth what is ex- 
pected of us, and to which the attention of “ P. E.” 
is respectfully called. W. HL. Rice. 

Cuicaao, Jap. 10, 1882. 

WOMEN AND POLITICS. 

A thoughtful Chiistian woman said that she believed 
that ‘‘Garficld was removed as a lesson that Christians 
should not take part in politics.” Another lady of un- 
usual culture—an carnest Christian—said that she sin- 
cerely hoped that any friendof bers would take no part 
in politics, firmly believing that politics is pitch, and 
anybody who touches ,it will be defiled. Another—a 
Christian mother—said that she felt that her son was 
in good company, and in the right path, as long as he 
kept away from politics. 

These women voice the sentimeat of many others of 
their sex with whom I have talked. Indeed, these 
women who believe that it is a mother’s noblest life- 
work to rear honest, manly sons, who could take an 
active partin purifying and elevating public affairs. 
But I think I do no injustice to the sex when I say that 
it is the custom of most women to look upon politics 
as totally bad, incapable of elevation, a slough into 
which none can enter and keep their skirts clean. 
Women can exert a tremendous power in every depart- 
ment of life. In no place is their pure and elevating 
influence so much needed as in politics. The time for 
woman suffrage bas not yet arrived ; but, if they will, 
women can exert, indirectly, a mighty influence. 

The influence of the women to whoia | have referred 
is undoubtedly bad. As far as it is exerted it keeps 
Lonest men from taking an active interest in public 
affairs. Many a wife could stir a husband to action in 
the right direction; a daughter could arouse a father 
to perform his duty to his country; and a sister could 
inspire a brother with a desire for the right strong 
enough to cause him to take an active part in the refor- 
mation of our politics. The need of to-day is that the 
honest men, who are largely in the majority but who 
do not exert a proportionate interest, should be aroused 
to action. The last elections all over the country 
proved that they are beginning to exert the influence 
and power which they possess. The women of this 
country can do much to help on the good work. It is 
to be lamented that many of them are retarding rather 
than aiding the reform. Let them once realize their 


power, and earnestly use it, and our politics will be 
greatly purified. 


E. W. N, 
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a time, leasure in indorsins the above opin 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel ana 
Carver Kemingeton, Ilion, N. Y. 


Lanesboro, Berk- 


INCHKNEY’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 
Supplies Scheols and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Pusitions. 
3. Selle aud Rents School Properties. 
4. FPurnishes Circulars and «ives Information 
Schools. 
Publishes L.S. School and Cellege Directery. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Buildi: e, cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 


50 | L. CADY?S BOARDING SCHOOL, 


for Young Ladies. West End Inatitute, New 


| Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 


for circular. 
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Farm and Garden 


One object af The Christian Unton is lo Gos- 
' pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford | 
homes and employment for more than one-half our | 
peopie, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Government lights our coasts for | 
the protection of mariners dnd the benefit of com- 
merce, e0 it should give to the tiller of the soil the | 
Hights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


CHEERFUL CHICKENS. 


Deeember, January and February are 
es to ‘‘ put the best foot forward,” 

, induce discounts from the Chicken | 
sy Cheerfulness is a wonderful ele- 
ment of efficiency among birds and 
brutes as well as men. A bright-eyed, 
cheerful chicker is more likely to lay | 
eggs at any time of the year than a dull, 
languid one. It is more important to 
secure laying qualities in winter than 
any Other time of the year. Thisis the 
time when, eggs being scarce, they are 
most valuable if wanted for use at home; 
and when if they are to be sold, they 
bring from double to four-fold the prices 
of other seasons in the year. 

I am not sufficiently informed in 
chicken mental philosophy to discuss it 
theoreticaily. As a practical question, 
however, I know that plenty of the 
best conserved sunlight and sunheat 
tends to make cheerful, healthful chick- 
ens, as certainly as it tends to make 
cheerful, healthful children. Plenty of 
giass is, therefore, exceedingly impor- 
tant in the south side of the hen-house. 
Much of the moral as well as mental and 
physical ill that human flesh is heir to 
is attributable to lack of sunshine, espe- 
cially in winter, in the homes of the peo- 
pie. An extra window or two in the 
south side of the house would save 
many a heartache, as well as headache, 
by creating cheerfulness. It would like- 
wise save many a brain from losing its 
balance. Having become enthusiastic 
on this element of human home life has 
led me to study it in its relation to do- 
mestic animals. 

The more tke sun shines on the sides 
of stables and poultry-houses the better. 
This is true asa question of mere mercy. 
It is equally so as a question of profit. It 
is, if possible, more manifestly true of the 
hen-house than of the *‘ hotel du horse.” 
A dozen hens, all other things being 
equal, will lay double the eggs in a house 
having a little window-glass in the south 
side than where the south side is not thus 
equipped with a conservator of solar light 
and heat. If there is only a single sash 
of six lights it will work wonders in the 
way of making*chickens cheerful and 
healthful, and therefore fruitful. Four 
times that amount of glass surface is bet- 
ter, and the whole of the south side glazed 
is better still. It is quite important to 
keep the glass clean, so that it can per- 
form its office-work of economizing the 
sun’s rays to the best advantage. 

One who has never tried or seen this 
experiment will be .surprised at the 
bright, cheerful and egg-laying qualities 
of birds kept under the influence and ad- 
vantage of this cheap and convenient ap- 
pliance. As compared with the dull- 
eyed, sickly, non-laying hens not so kept, 
there is a difference which shows that no 
one can afford to keep fowls without this 
simple arrangement. If there is only a 
small portion of the south side fitted out 
with glass it should be low down, so as 
to strike on the ground and warm it, and 
sun the birds as they lie there to bask 
and to scratch. It is well, however, to 
have the southerly slope of the roof, as 
well as the entire south side of the 
poultry-house, fitted with sash. 

Any person who will try the experi- 
ment suggested herein would not easily 
thereafter be induced to be without the 
pleasure to poultry and profit to them- 
selves. A short trial will make a convert 
to the cheerful chicken creed. 

G. M. Powz.1. 


MAKE THE HOME AND THE 
FARM ATTRACTIVE. , 
W. M. K. 


Robert Collyer says; ‘‘Good homes 


|are like good apple trees—they propagate 
| after their kind. What you see in New| 


England in one era you see in Minnesota 
in another, and when we make a home 
our children will have to think of in 
forty years, we make what they will then 
have made out of loving memories. If 
things go harder with some of the chil- 
dren than with us, and they never realize 
such a home, still what we give them 
will bless them all their days.” 

Among the many reasons why our 
young folks leave the farm, the main 
/one is because farm life is made unat- 
‘tractive. The child who is eompelled to 
| pass the most interesting period of life 
| in a home that is little else than a board- 
ing house can hardly be blamed for 
leaving it and seeking a home elsewhere. 
| No one can be blamed for refusing a life 
in which he can see nothing but drudgery 
to be continued year after year. The 
facilities for intellectual culture must be 
increased on the farm, if we would put 
a stop to the smothered or expressed 
desire to leave it. 

The farmer’s boy should have agricult- 
ural and other papers, and access to a 
library of books of a practical and inter- 
esting character. It is right that his 
ambition in the direction of attempts to 
improve present methods of culture 
should be encouraged. He should never 
be made such a slave to farm work that 
no time will be left for social and intel- 
lectual culture. It is right that he have 
the most ample facilities provided for 
acquiring information in regard to every- 
thing that is going on in the world around 
him. 

There is no need for the seeking of a 
wider or deeper field for intellectual cult- 
ure than a well-directed farm-life affords. 
Herein lies an explanation of the fact 
that men of wealth, of leisure, of educa- 
tion and the highest social position have 
found the occupation of farming a con- 
stant source of pleasure, to say nothing 
of the attendant profital.le results when 
carried on in a business way, on business 
principles. 

There is now a growing popularity for 
this calling that augurs wel! for the future 
of the country. Agriculture is rising 
above the plane of a mere mechanical 
pursuit. The reason is evident. The 
daily duties of the wide-awake, progress- 
ive farmer bring him into familiar con- 
tact with the marvelous operations of 
nature. Some one has wisely said that 
the hope of a nation rests chiefly upon 
the purity and culture of its homes. 
This is especially true in regard to farm 
life. When home culture and farm 
labor shall go hand in hand, then agri- 
culture as a pursuit will take its place in 
the foremost rank among the industries 
of mankind. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CON- 
VENTION. 


The following Railroads have agreed to 
carry passengers to the National Agricutural 
Convention to be held under the auspices of 
the American Agricultural Association, at the 
Grand Central Hotel, New York, February 1, 
2 and 3: f 

The New York Central, from all principal 
points between Buffalo and New York. 

The New York, Lake Erie and Western 
(late Erie Railway), from all points on the 
main line and branches. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
from all points on its main line and branches. 

Parties pay full fare one way, and, on sig- 
nature of the Secretary of the Association, 
are returned free. 

From points west of Pittsburg and Buffalo 
the present low rates of through fares are 
lower than they would be at half fare at the 
regular rates. During the Convention ad- 
dresses will be delivered and papers read by 
leading men in Agricultural Science and Art, 
including, among others: Hon. H. I. Kim- 
ball, Hen. Chauncy M. Depew, Prof. C. V. 
Riley, Hon. J. T. Updegraft, Dr. Byron D. 
Halsted, Prof. Arthur L. Perry, Rear-Admiral 


Daniel Ammen, Prof. X. A. Willard, Major 


Kirkwood, 
Andrew D. White, President Cornell Uaiver- 
sity, and other leading men are also expected 


Henry E. Alvord. Hon. B. F. Northrup, LL. D., 
Dr. Alfred L. Kennedy, Prof. William E. 
Plumley. Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, Hon. J. R. 
Dodge, Dr. Peter Collier, Prof. Albert R. 
LeDoux, Col. Samuel Small, ‘‘Old 8i,” Dr. 
Thos. P. Janes, Hon. Aahbel Smith, Prof. J. 
M. McBryde, Prof. James Law, Prof. I. P. 
Roberts, William Fullerton, Francis D. Moul- 
ton, Esq., Hon. Samuel J. Randall, Hon. 8. J. 
Hon. Theo. F. Randolph, Hon. 


to be present. 

There will be discussions on Ensilage, Trans- 
porting and Marketing Crops, and other 
practical topics, and visits to noted farms, 


silos and other public places in and about 
Hints.” 


New York. We believe very thoroughly in 
the value of such a convention as this, and 
we strongly advise all farmers, and others 
who are interested in the advance of agricult- 
ure, to attend it if they possibly can. 


FROM THE MAIL. 
(The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid lo all ingtirtes. ) 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

Can you tell a practical farmer what is the best 
manure for him to use on a smal) farm? 

Mitton, N. Y. FERTILIZER. 

Probably for your use nothing will be better 
than common barnyard manure, although 
there are several good artificial fertilizers in 
the market. Dr. Lawes, of Kothhampstead, 
England, found in the course of his experi- 
ments in wheat growing that a certain field 
would produce fifteen bushels of wheat an- 
nually per acre without the application wt 
any manure whatever. The application of a 
small amount of nitrogen enabled him to 
double the crop; showing that, for the time 
being at least, nitrogen was in lees supply 
than the other required elements. But he 
also found that if he added the nitrogen in 
the form of stable manure he was applying 
itat an expense four or five times as great as 
if he applied it in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia. The lesson to be learned by such 
experiments is, that there is no best manure 
or fertilizer for all soils, nor is the same 
manure certain to be the best for a given soil 
in all years. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
TAKE Cake OF Your Horsgs.—1. Never 
allow any one to tease or tickle your horse 
in the stable. The animal only feels the tor- 
ment and does not understand the joke. 
Vicious habits are thus easily brought on. 

2. Never beat the horse when in the stable. 
Nothing so soon makes him permanently 
vicious. 

3. Let the horse’s litter be dry and clean 
underneath, as well as ontop. Standing on 
hot fermeyting manure makes the hoofs soft, 
and brings on lameness. 

4. Change the litter partially in some parts, 
and entirely in others, every morning; and 
brush out and clean the stall thoroughly. 

5. To procure a good coat on your horse 
naturally, use plenty of rubbing and brush- 
ing. Plenty of elbow grease" opens the 
pores, softens the skin, and promotes the 
animal's general health. 

6. Never clean a horse in his stable. The 
dust fouls the crib, and makes him loathe his 
food. 

7. Use the curry-comb lightly. When used 
roughly it is a source of great pain. 

8. Let the heels be well brushed out every 
night. Dirt, if allowed to cake in, causes 
grease and sore heels. 

9. Whenever a horse is washed, never leave 
him till he is rubbed quite dry. He will prob- 
ably get 4 chill if neglected. 

10. When # horse comes off a journey, the 
first thing is to walk him about till he is cool, 
ifheis brought in hot. This prevents his 
taking cold. 

ll. The next thing is to groom him quite 
dry; first with a wisp of straw, and then 
with a brush. This removes dust, dirt, and 
sweat, and allows time for the stomach to re- 
cover itself, and the appetite to retarn. 

12. Also let his legs be well rubbed by the 
hand. Nothing so soon remove a etrain. It 
also detects thorns or splinters, soothes the 
animal, and enables him to feed comfortably. 

13. Let the horse have some exercise every 
day. Otherwise, he will be liable to fever or 
bad feet. 

14. Let your horse stand loose, if possible, 
without being tied up to the manger. Pain 
and weariness from a confined position 
induce bad habits, and cause swollen feet and 
other disorders. 


15. Look often at the animal's feet and 


legs. Disease or wounds in those parts, if at 
all neglected, soon become dangerous. 
16. Every night look and see if there is a 


stone between the hoof and the shoe. Stand- 
ing On it all might, the horse will be lame the 
next morning. 

17. If the horse remains in stable, his feet 
must be ‘‘stopped.” Heat and dryness cause 
cracked hoofs and lameness. 

18. The feet should not be ‘ stopped” 
oftener than twice a week. It will make the 
hoofs soft, and bring on corns. 

19. Do not urge the animal to drink water 
which he refuses. It is probably hard and 
unwholesome. 

20. Never allow drugs to be administered 
to your horse without your knowledge. They 
are not needed to keep the animal in health, 
and may do the greatest and most sudden 
mischief.— [Valentine & Co's ‘Stable 


— 


For Farmers’ Wives.—At a recent meet- 
ing of a Farmers’ Club in Massachusetts the 
question discussed was, ‘‘ How can women 
best promote the cause of Agriculture ?” 
Here is the answer of one of the members to 
which we add a hearty ‘‘ Amen!” “* By mak- 
ing farmers’ sons and farmers’ daughters more 
willing to be farmers. The mothers candoa 
good deal toward influencing the children by 
making the home attractive. They should be 
taught that it is not the most important thing 
to berich. Make them feel that farm life is 
particularly hovorable ; let them be taught to 
aspire to the possession of a farm sometime 
of their own, and to respect father because he 
isafarmer. Let the mother study to make 
home agreeable for the children. Our public 
scheols should have more of the principles of 
agriculture taught in them.” 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE TONIC. 
I believe that Horsford's Acid Phosphate is 
& preparation of real merit, and valuable in 
cases when nerve tonics are indicated. 
HORINE, Mo. J. E. Morris, M.D. 


OATS: 


RUSSIAN WHITE 
Best in om ation, 100 bu. 
per acre, Hardy, prolific, 


Fust-proof. 

Sibs , postpaid, $1.00; 

ress re paid, $1.25, 

A. prepaid, $2 ew each, extra. 


Ask your ‘merchant fot circular. Adare 


D. M. FERRY & co., Detroit, Mich. 


E FER RY 4 


be mailed to allapplicants. and to customers without 


ordering 1. contains five coloret plates, 40 engractngs 

shout 200 pages, and full descript priceeand directs fo 
ting 15 ariet eand Flower P ant 

brat ect, etc, Ipwaivable toail, Send for it. wy ress, 


D. M. FERRY & CO,, , Detroit, Mich. 


distinct varieties. A.) 
ants, each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Laryret 


byver 154 sironug 
assortment. Low prices. In business 28S years. 
(rue arantee satisfact on, Stock comprises a// lesirabie 
vartettes. Only matorg plants sent. Our new 
Illustrated Hand Book. sent tree, contems 
name and descnption of each plant, with instructions 
for successful cultivation. Don't purchase plants else. 
where before sending for our "“HAND-BOOK 
A lowers of Rowers should haveour 

‘very buyer of Gop should have it. Five ry 
one wanting new plan/‘s should rend for o 


and cho ir 
Hand. Book, HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMASK. 
est Chester, Pa. 


* NURSE RSERIES, 


Bend stamp for R. H. ALLEN & 
Seed Catalogue. Address 
P. 0. BOX 376, 

New York City. 


ot Flewers, send iVe. for co 

V Vick’s Magazine, Rocneeter, _N. 
FARMS 

MILLS, STORES, DWetLLINGs 


1000. LOTS for sale. * Real Estate Ke view,” 


describing farms, and giving valuable in- 


LOVERS 


Book, with i of Va. and Richmond, & celta. 
Stamps tome South NUW and escape cold 
Wenter. i. 'L. BT & Ov., Kichmonud, Va. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City, 


6 (Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Ite market reports and commercial re- 
views of farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 
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Financial and Insurance. prove of a permanent nature. The bank) 


| statement for the weck shows an in- 
—| crease of deposits of 24,500,000, making 
‘the increase in three weeks about £22,- 
000,000 on the deposit line. The in-| 5 ang 7 NAMNAU STREET. NEW ae 


THE WEEK. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ent is made by these corporations will | 


It seems to be pretty well understood | crease is made up mostly of specie and | 


that the railway war on east bound rates le 


gal tenders representing actual sl.ip- 


is about drawing to a close. Several| ments from the interior. Money closes 


meetings of the officers of the respective | at three per cent. 
companies involved have been held dur-| feverish at slightly lower prices. 


ing the past week, and terms have been 
carefully considered and drawn up| 
which will probably receive the signa-| 


tures of the responsible heads of the) ul 


The stock market is 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE Cw. 
We call the attention of our readers to the | to 


AMERICAN 


434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


‘Capital Stock, $1,000, ooo. 


wor ND INVE ee NT SECURITIES furnished | 


orate and Private investors 
APITALFU KNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 


iirty-fourth annual report of the Penn 
road Companies having lines under construction, 


|'Mutual Life Insurance Company which ap- | and thelr bonds purchased or tiated 
cor ducted for | 


FIN TIAL NEGOTIATIO 


orporations interested, and thus put an) 
pears in another column. It shows net assets “bo tien, and for Kailroad 


end to a very expensive and bitter com- on January 18, 1882, of €7.314,655.03, and a] C2 


anies and othe rpora | 


AL CONDUC T THE FIN ANG IAL REORGAN- 


petition between the great trunk lines. lesurplas of about $1,500,000. The company | IZATION of Kailroad Companies and other Corpors- 


Competition of this sort, while for the |», 
time affording cheap rates to the public, hh 
is not beneficial, for the reason that it is | u 


invariably carried to an extreme, which, }aud ought to claim the attention of those 
who are about to insure. 


because of the losses sustained by the} 
carrying companies under such # pres- | 


t 


ion# whose property isin the hands of Receivers or | 


as over 15.000 policies in force, and issued | Pryatecs 


1 ISS! over 2,000. This report is one that 
must be very satisfactory to policy-holders, | 


One of the latest railroad enterprises is | 


» le j j olves | 
sure, leads to a settlement which invol | the Cincinnati, Virginia and Carolina R silway 


sudden changes to high rates. There is |, 


nothing that our internal commerce needs | Wadesboro, Anson Co., North Carolina. to 


so much as stability in rates, whic bi 
secures for trade a steady movement | d 


without fluctuation in prices to meet the | point it connects with the Chesapeake and 


shifting propects of carrying rates. 
e 


The rates to be established under the 


rements are said to be ver 
— and South Carolina and the heart of West) 


line from the boundary line between North | 


ompany, which as projected will run from 


‘harleston, Kanawha Co., West Virwinia;: a 
istance of about 300 miles. At the latter 


Yhio, and the Baltimore, Cincinnati and West- 
ro Railroads. The route forms nearly an air 


low, indeed, the amount of produce and | Virginia, passing through the richest agri- 


bread stuffs being transported now Is so | . 


done by the railways to stimulate heavier 
traffic. The terms or principle on which 


will shorten materially the distance from un 
| bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy Number 


; 


plication. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
TIES on Commission 


RITI 
WILL BUY OR BELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 


mvert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnisbed on ap- | 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Banking and Financial. 


We have issued a pamphlet, copies 


of which can be obtained at our office, 
|giving an account of the completion of 


ultural and inining portions of the former | the Cl 
5 ‘ ‘ 
limited that everything doubtless will be | state, and the coal fields of the latter. It}... apeake ant io Railway to 


incinnati to Charleston, South Carolin 


this new order of reconciliation is based | and open up a fertile and attractive region | 


is said to be that of a money pool on east 
and west through traffic, both passenger 
and freight; that is, a division of the 
aggregate earnings of all the roads com- 
on a certain ratio which shall be 


t 
bined, 


fixed by a committee or court of arbitra- | le 


yet uvpenetrated the railroad. 
company will issue # 
bearing six per cent. interest and payable in | 
1922, secured by trust deed upon the road, its r #2.000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 


7,500,000 of gold bonds, | 


quipment and franchises; and they are now F 
offering tor subscription 59,000 shares of their | 
apital stock (par 2100.00) at #50.00 per | 


tion to be agreed upon. share. This stock is guaranteed six per cent. 


The foreign news of the week having an/a year on the subscription price for six years | ating expenses for the nine months of | 


Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 


Net asseta, January ist, 158! 


‘Thirty-fourth Annual 1 Report 


OF THE 


FINANCE COMPANY, Penn Mutual Life 


NSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
86, M4, 75 


RECEIPTS, 
From premiums 44 
From interest and rent.. 4/2 iY 1,614,197 & 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowments S580, 447 
Divide nda to policy holders 377.377 Is 
Surrendered policies “4 
| Re- insurance, takes and 
licemses.......... 52,503 12 


| Comamatestons, salaries, medi 


al feea, le ‘eal expenses, 

vente. and awency 
penses. etc =, 195 on 

Advertising, printing, tire 
insurance, etc.. 1%, 65 25 1, 245, 


Net assets, Jan. Ist, 1822... 87,314, 855 | 
| ASSETS. 
U. 8S. bonds, Philadelphia and city loans, 

R. R. bonds, bank and other stocke. 


worth $3, 453, 444......... .... $3,074, 413 
first liens on properties, 
worth 85, #91, 000... 2,°083, 401 75 
Pretmlom notes, secured by policies HS, 
Loané on mortwage collatera , etc #25, 191 4+ 
Home office sud real estate, b uxht to 
Cash on hand and in Trust mpanies 154 
Net ledwer aaseta, aa above 314, 655 
| Net deferred apd unreported 
premiums Sill, 41 
Interest due and accrue: ete. to, 2u7 
Market value of stocks, etc., 

... 379, 434 69 556, 
Gross aseeta, Jan. let, 87, 871,138 
LIABILITIES. 

| Losses reported, but not due 8156,3226 
Heserve, at 4 per cent, to re- 
insure risks 6, ed, OV 
Lite Rate Endowment ac- 
cumbilations, ete 276 
Surplus, 4 per cent basis . 128.4578 7.871. 
Surplus by Pennsylvania standard 
(estimate $1, 726,965 72 
icles issued | 


t. R., forming the connection between 


The | the Chesapeake and Ohio angi its allied | 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 


The company are now ready to sell the | 


issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
|The net earnings of the road over oper- 


intluence on the situation in Wall Street 
is the panic on the Paris Bourse. None of | 


by the Mutual Trust Company of New York. 
It is expected that the road can be built in two 
| yeare, and that the section from Wadesboro, | 


the American shares or of our govern- 
ment bonds are held in France, so that we 


|N. C., to Marion, Va., which is more than 
one-half the distance, will be in operation by | 


are not directly concerned, and have only January, 1883 


felt the pressure there through the Eng- 


lish markets. The demand from Paris on 


the English money market started a selling 
movermentof American securities, which 
f 


hasled to the return of quite a volume o 


stocks from London to our markets. THis RS ia Sy 
movement was increased vy the ot 


the Reading Railway stock by the Ea- 
glish holders, who were defeated in the 
recent election held by that company. 
The amount of shares of Reading thus 
sold in our markets from the other side 


cannot be far from $3,000,000 worth; 5O,O0O0O0 SHARES 


and as the move was a sudden one, and 


Six per cent. Guaranteed 


PREFERRED RAILWAY STOCK. | 
| 


on THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 


came at the same time as the Paris panic, CINCINNATI VIRGINIA | 


it has had the effect to advance the rate | 
of exchange here almost to the shipping | 
point for gold. The fear that this point 


and CAROLINA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


would be reached, and that, therefore, | of the par yalne of $100 per eharc, are offered 


gold would be demanded for our bills 
in the London markets, has created 
some apprehevsion, but as the Paris 
panic seems to have passed over—and as 
this extraordinary shipment of Reading 
shares seems to have about spent itself 
—the general impression prevails among 
foreign bankers that exchange will re- 
cede in price, and will gradually be met 
by our own shipments of cereals, pro- 
duce and cotton to a sufficient amount 
to balance the foreign demand. 

It is true, in connection with this, that 


ive i i ourse 
the speculative and vacillating Comat earnings of three millions ($3,000,000) doliare per 


of our great trunk railway managers in 
permitting a periodical war in rates 
has shaken the confidence of foreign 
holders in the value of those companies’ 
shares to the extent that a large vol- 
ume of them have returned to our mar- | 
kets; for it is a fact that the bulk of 
stocks sent back from abroad during the 
last few months are those of the New 
York Central, the Lake Shore, the Erie, 
and the Pennsylvania railway companies, 
which were regarded until the war was 
commenced, as first class investments. 
It is to be hoped that, for the sake of 


our credit abroad, whatever BrTange- | posters of Movey 


and ite aye! Cc! 


corn and wheat. The groes earnings of the road, 


by the un‘ersigned at $50 per share, with guarantee | 
by the MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, of six per cent. per annum on said | 


subscription price for six years, payabie semi- 


annually, January and July, at and by the said | 
Mutual avant Company in New Verk City 


The CINC INNATI, VIRGINIA and CAROLINA 
Railroad, with its connections, wh! make an AIR 
LINE from CINCINNATI to CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, etarting at WADSBORO, 
NORTH CAROLINA, running northweet through 
SALISBURY, WILKESBORO and JEFFERSON, 
North Carolina, through MARION, VIRGINIA, 
and north through WEST VIRGINIA-to CHAR- 
LESTON, KANAWHA CO., making a line of 300 
miles. The whole dietance through a section of 
the country rich in agricultural and minera) pro- 
ducts, such as coal, iron, Copper, cotton, tobacco, 


when finished, will average over TEN THOUSAND 
($10,000) DOLLARS per mile. This will give groes 


year which will yield large and remunerative divi- 
dends to the stockholders 
Subacriptions to the stock wil! be received at che 
office of the Company, 39 Broadway, New York, or 
by the 
MUTUAL TRUST CO., 


No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


Full information will be sent on application to the 
company. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANEKZERS, . 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
and 


1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
‘than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con. 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Eliaabethtown, 


| Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 


the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Safety Fund Insurance. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 


Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 


1881, - - - - - $1,557,486 83 


All policies of thie Company are now tesued under | 


the New York Safety Fund Law. 
PETER NOTTMAN, President. 
HOMAS F. GOODKICH, Secr etury 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


SAMUELC. HUEY. Presi: lent 
EDWARD M NEEDLES, Vice-President 

H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE 


“ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1381. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affairs on tha 3iat December, 1880: 


' Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1850, to 3ist December, 


Premiums on Polici les “not marked off 

lat January, 1880. 1,495,947 23 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5.7 728. 622 27 27 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, IS80, to December, 1580.. $4,141,087 
Losses paid during the 

same period....... 
Returns of Pre- 

miume and 

Expenses... $573,113 96 


$2,071,235 98 


The Company hase the following Asseta; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


wise 87,900 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, eetimated at. 470,000. 00 
Preminm Notes and Bille Rece ivable. . 1,625,921 34 
Cash in Bank..... 337,977 37 


| Stix percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 

| or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 

_ will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 

their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Firstof February next, from which date al! in- 

terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atithe time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3let December, 1580, for which cer- 
tificates will be iseued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H, CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, _ HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS. EAMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUKN 
JAMES Low, AS. H. MARSHAL 
DAVID L ANE GEORGE W. LAN 
GORDON W BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART, 

M. STURGIS AS. G. DE FOREST 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE SAMUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD. CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH O LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 

VILLIAM F. DODGE. WILLIAM H. FoGa 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER. V. KING. 

HOS. F. JOU NGS, THOS. P. CODDINGTON 
C. HA HORACE K. THURBER. 
D HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM HENRY COLLIN: 

CHAS. P. BURDETT, HENRY L. RIKER 
JONES, President. 
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AN OVERFLOW OF MSS. 


| 
Some idea can be gained of the labors 
| his own experience after thirteen years of re- 


of the editorial staff of The Christian 
Union when it is stated that during the, 
first twenty-three days of January they | 
received not, less than 121 manuscripts, | 
varying in length from the poem of a} 
few verses to a scrial story which, if) 
printed, would fill a closely printed book | 
of three or four hundred pages. The | 
particular cditor tinder whose obseiva- 
tion these contributions come represents | 
himself as being ina state of submersion, 
and finds it alm.»st impossible, with the | 
most assiduous devotion, to examine and | 
decide upon the manuscripts as rapid 
as they come in. This overflow is per-| 
haps due to the fact that The Christian | 
Union is one of a limited number of | 
weekly papers which pay for what they | 
use, and that contributors have become | 
tiredcf sending their wares to unprofitable | 
markets. Of course, only a very amall | 
proportion of what is sent to us can be 
used. In point of fact, out of the 121) 
received only about twenty have been 
accepted ; the remaining 100 have either 
been returned or await the authors’ | 
pleasure. Last year the number of man-. 
uscripts which passed through the edi- 
tors’ hands were 1,700. Few people have 
any idea of the amount of work involved 
in receiving, entering, reading and dis- 
posing of so many articles, to say noth- 
ing of the original pains taken by the 
authors in their composition. The ob- 
vious moral to be drawn from such a 
state of facts is that people need not 
write for The Christian Union unless, 
first, they have something to say; and| 
unless, second, they can say it terse ly | 
and well. 


life which is 
qa chain of consequences 


There iano action of man in this 


not the beainni: q of an lo: 
as that no human provedence 14 high enough to give 


vs @ proxpect to the Thomas of Malmesbury, | 


RENEW YOURSUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Between the time that this paper 
reaches our readers and the Ist of Febru. 
ary there will be still a few days in which 
our January ue may renew their 


to them which was sent out the Ist of 
the month. Very many have already 
done so, and, in fact, our renewals for 
December and January aggregate many 
more names than we received during 
the same time last year. Those who are 
in arrears for the paper will receive bills 
during the first week in February, and 
we invite them also to send us their 
early renewal. 


Run if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death. 
—{Holman. 


66 North Fourth street. | 


AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 


I think my senee of the value of The Christian | 


Union grows every year; possibly, the paper grows 
too. It would seem to me but feeble praise to say 
that it was facile princeps among al! the religious 
paper of the country. 

It is the only one I cannot wait till Sunday to 


read. 
Yours faitnfully, 


| have The Christian Union for their Sun- 
_day reading, and as much earlier as may 
be, if, with our correspondent, they so 
desire it. Any of ourreaders living within 
‘the limits named who do not get it by 
‘that time, and who cannot trace the de- 
lay to some local cause, will dio us a favor 
by letting us know the fact, and we will 
do what we can on our part to remedy it. 


The talent of success in doing nothing more than 
what you can do well without a thought of Jame, — 
Lonafeliow. 


Mr. Gives 1s ANOTHER COLUMN 


lief from catarrh. The discovery of his cure 
has attracted wide attention.. Leading -men 
publicly state that Childs’ treatment has cured 
them or their families of catarrh or of throat 
difficulties, among them clergymen, physi- 
cians, lawyers, merchants, bankers and busi- 
ness men. Editors and publiehers of our 
leading periodicals, and many others, have 
_ personally investigated the facts, and express 
their satisfaction that Mr. Childs has made 


such astudy of the disease known as catarrh 


as to have enabled him to treat it with suc- 
cess. 


Calm riewa, sound thoughts, healthfu Seelings, 


do not originate ina Aurry or a fever.—(F. Jacox. 


THe Sixty-Seconp ANNUAL STATEMENT 
of the £tna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., published in our columns this week, 
will doubtless attract the attention of property 
owners. The company has assets aggregating 
#8, 900,000 invested in securities of the choicest 
character, its capital is #4.000,000, and ite 
surplus over all liabilities is #3,127.000, a sum 
larger than the capital of any other American 
company. 


The true way to he deceived ia to think one's self 
cleverer than others.—{ La Roche foucauid. 


A WONDERFUL GyYMNasiIUM, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscle of the body. II!Ins- 
trated chart aud price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


To live long, it is necessary to lire slowly.—Cicero, 


It 18 THE Herout or Four to wait unti! 
you are in bed with disease you may not get 
over for months, when you can be cured dur- 
ing the early symptoms by Parker's Ginger 


| Tonic. We have known the sickliest families 


made the healthiest by a timely use of this 
pure medicjne.—[Observer. 

Striving to better, oft we mar thats weil, — 
[Shakespeare. 


DESERVING ARTICLES ARE ALWAYS APPRE- 
CIATED.— The exceptional cleanliness of 
Parker's Hair Balsam makes it popular. | 
Gray hairs are impossible with its occasional 
use. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 


AND 5 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE. 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
and price-list. 


G19 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass 


EALESS and Agents supplied with Dan 
gerGield’s Igniting Match Cases. Secured | 
by three Patents. The beet selling article in the 
market. Send for Circular and Prices. 
F. 8. DANGERFIELD, Mannufaeturer, 


1s3s. 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


ALSO, 


LAOE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNIOCES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH co. 


Established 1856. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


86 Nassau Street, 
| Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Beck Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook's, Gillott's, Perry's, Spencerian, 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


One Price 


LCON PEN 


At PERSONS aMicted with Hernia” should 


obtain White's Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—eelf-adjusting 
afd and upward Pamphlets free. Ad- 
Dra. AUG. GREGURY, 
Weat Thirty-fifth Street. 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
CATARRH 
Address DRS. KITZ 

Prova, 


MILLER & K LLER. 


Send 10 cente for one dozen and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS, 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 278, 


Microscopes, Opera Glasera, 

PASSES, Spectacles, Thermometere, 

Baromeers and KR. & J. BECK, 

Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 

for INlastrated Priced Catalegue, and mention 
this paper in writing to us. 


Organs 2 «tops, 10 set reeds only 8B0O 
BEATTY’ S 125 up. Rare Holiday induce. 
men y. Writeor call on Reatty, Washington, N.J 


Auburn, New York. $7 7 7 Year and VIOKERY, 
1807. Kstablished 75 Years. 


COW PERTHW AIT & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets. 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


We print the above letter because it) 
furnishes us an occasion of saying that it | 


Christian Union to have every subscriber | | 
living east of the Missouri River receive | 


his paper before Siturday night; so far, 
that is, asthe mailing facilities at this end 
of the line will enable us to do it. Persons 
who live remote from the post-office, or 
in places where the railroad does not 
come, or on branch lines, may perhaps | 
find thir peper delayed, but wherever it 


js practicable we propose that they shall ' 


Parlor. Chamber and Dining Room Suita. 
Ou Cloth, Window Shadea, Lambrequins, Curtaina, etc. 


Geese Feathers. 


Pure Curted Hair Mattressce, Live 


We are also prepared to manufacture al) goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
is the intention of the publisher of The. | Oabivet and Parlor Work, which wil! be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT 


We bave advantages as 
MAKKET GARDE 
the best kinds for Fruit, 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our 


& CO., 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St... N.Y. 


Amateur Photography 


most delichtfal, inetructive and profit 
ble of the Arts is easily mastered by ose of 

the complete Dry = late Outfit and Instrue 

tiens furnished wi 

Walker's Pocket Cameras. 

Rend ten cents for sample photograph and 

catalopue. 

> WM, H. WALKER, 

Rochester, N. 


Box A 200. 


Improved Metallic Weath- 
er Cottage. 


The appearance of the little 
men foretellea storme. The 
littie woman predicts fair 
weather. They never make 
Bent postpaid for 

81.25. Address 


E. Coldbacher, 
Optician, Fulton St., N. 


D made easy. Sent tree. 
ICH, Williamebureh, N 


A DAY pv aid male and female agents to ‘sell 
Turkish 


atterns. Address with stamp, 


. Frost & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Churche 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalo ue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 


(Buccessors to Meneely & iy) N.Y. 

manufacture a superior q Special 

sent free to parties needing Bells. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ESTABLISHED 1936. Bells for al) 
ran Satisfactory and Durab 
WENERIL.Y & CO., West Trey, 


HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET 


Is made leriectiy Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and isthe moet COM FORTA. 
BLE«nd PERFECT Fit. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Beet 

Physicians. 

For «ale trv all leading dealers 
PRICE BY MAIL, 50. 

9 Lady Acents wanted. 

Mannfactured by 


FOY,HARMON co.. 
NEW HAVEN, 


BALL’s 


£0 OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


PISO’'S CURE FOR 


Ceonsumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso's Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
theusands. It has not injar- 
edone. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough svrup. 

Soldeverywhere. 25c.& $1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


NEW 


Parsons’ le make Nev 
Blood, and will on completely change the b’ od in 
the entire system in three months. Anyy @son 
who will take 1 pill cach nightfromltol2? eeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha ding 
8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, J 

‘ormerly Bangor, Me. 


ION For SOL.DILLS, 
widows, fatLers, mothers of 
children. Thousands yetentitied. Pensions given 
for less f finger, on 
or any Discasec. ousands ef pentioner 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and ka 
PATENTS procered for Inventors, Roldiers 
land warrants procured, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and beirs ap your rights at once. Bend 
stamps for 


Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 


and Roanty lowe an We 
ddre* W. Fits t EXNSIO 
AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS 


SUNLIGHT SHADOW 


is the 


book. Agents. 


wan men and wome 


= 

No 
WEAR 


and Fascinating EMPIOY 

MENT for Leisure Hours. Eitherset. 

Send stamp for sample and rticular 
ew 


To Diaphanic Tile Co., 27 Werren Street, r York. 


Those answering an Advertisement wil’ 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubtusher by stating that they saw the 
Adeortisoment in the Christian Union. 


‘loweror Vegetable cro 


Seodsmen of which we wish to tell the public. 
ERS AND FL ORISTS, gives us such knowledge as 
s (whether for Private or ‘Commercial Gardening), but also to ther- 

Treeshouses and Frames io Jersey City, are the largest in 


Thirty years experience as PRACTIC AL 
to enable us to judge not only what ar 


America, cpvering upwards of four acres, sviid in glass, employing au average of sevepty men throughout the year 


“Ev thing for | 
the “Garden 99 
on applicat 


$5 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


DEE PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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OUR LETTER BOX: 


Below we give a few of the thousands of letters we are constantly 
receiving. The record isa guarantees that CHILDS’ CATARRH SPE 


CIFIC is no new untried cure, but a ‘positive and certain remedy 
We above all things desire to establish confidencs in our treat 
ment, so that every sufferer from Catarrh and Bronchitis may fee 


certain of success in its use. . 
| My wife entirely cured. F I cured, another formidab'e case at t yield 
1. V. COLLNS, Crockett, Tex eal your treatment 
Your remedy has cured me W. B. MORSE, Bryan, Texas 
M. ALSHULER, Matton, Il. ‘om. now entirely cured When 
The medicine d‘d for me all you represented, | three monthe 1 felt like « different woman. Pu 
H. MESSMORKE, Cadillac, Mich. much cann iu favoreof your Catarrh treat- 
The diseare is reached and ail trouble gone. ment. Ithas saved my life 
MK-. W.W. EMBREE, Port Hawkesvury, Mrs. MITCHFLL, Fairbury, Ti 
fa I write to tell you that I am perfectly cured of , Mra. Mitchell lives near me, and has used your 
Catar rh. P. WISE, rk @riect success, andis now well aud 
A The catarria!l cough baa cntirely left m I atu ERS. } 
well again. d. A. HULL, Creveland, 0 Farbury, 
: So marked has been the success attendant on My |‘; \ utd not take a farm for yourSpecttic if it could 1 was th yazht to have had Consumption, and bad 
{ method of treatment, and so thoroughly has” my | not be replaced. J.P. ROBERTS, Chicago, | i yo 
statement that Catarrh can be cured been proven, I — not take dollars for your in- | returu 
ry that thousands and tens of thousands from all parts of the world have G.J. McKNIGHT, Cleveland. O . wie ard, Ky. 
ort ai y wile continues in the beet of heelth, and hea 
been interested to write and obtain my thod of tre atme nt, and Your treatment haa cured my daucbter of Catarrh ne cough It te with wrest pieusure we ab 
where it has been given an honest trial it has invariably proved a | induced by of n | Fecommer d so wonderiul a medicine as yours has 
Jou! S. Expreas Avent, Troy, O proved to be to us. 
grand success. Year by year my business has grown until now m: pond My health ia fully restored. ‘Ihe horrid and loath J. W. BULLARD, Sprinwfield, Mase, 
ents number nearly 100,000, and I have been compelled to add largely to my 1lOFrce | some disease is f an . A ners feel a | ripest. Between nine and tim years avo, beine afflicted 
oF : MRS. W. D. LINCULN, York, Neb with Catarrh, | obtained your cour 
Ww demand for my Catarrh Specific. | =o 
in order to meet the gro ing pe Your treatment did me great good. I have notlost atter persisting its use 
a day by _kKness this year eoupletely cured, and have had turn of the dis 
r yverance and ‘atarrh ABNEKURAHAM, Biddle Uni'ety, Charlotte, N. ¢ Cure. A.J. SIILL, Pattenbure, N. J 
e se Tam «lad to way that 1 found your medicine al y affiicte with neeal and bronehial 
that can be claimed forit. Tam fully reetore Marri, ahd concihided to your treatment 
<q | Mranw Honest, Harp Work; I Use Honest Metnops; | Do Nor at- J. H. SIGFKIED, Pottsviue, Pa, | test. Inashort time it curet me. T inauced my 
| tempt to cure in a day a disease that has been growing for a litetime, increasing IN| | do not reeret the money it cost in using your!” —_ a TOM oe Hock River Falla. ¥ 
power and gathering strength daily for years. I Do Nor ask my patients to attempt, ine. ae) nus nt SCR is 
: j nor do 1 want them to try their cure unless they mean to fight the battle fer health lies, with almost untold benetit to “elif. L pe 
and strength manfully and with a determination to win. I Do Try to encourage yi pe treatment and am cured, | > ‘KE 
lA every sufferer with catarrh to beleve they can be cured if they will persevere in FANNIE DE MEN Dyer Since receiving your Specific have been hitting 
the use of means I provide. I am much pleased to say that I have ured the Ag h 
By AcCCIDEN r, LC ARKRELESSNESS, INATTENTION, IIFREDITARY TAINT, orin faithfully, with the happiest and best other cures effected, either by your treatenemt 
some unknown W ay, you have secured and are nursing in voursystem a poison that A. PRATT, Goffa Fallx, N. Wervelous 01 
is surcly cating its wa to your vitals, carying untold miscryv and suffering its me ur are «cl nt ras wt forty I have a i ré 
progress. Do Nor Warr until your body is racked with pain, until the passages fund. : MARTIN, tion, and enjoy excellent 
of vour head are eaten away, until the foul mass of c rruption running down your Pastor M. Church, Port Ca. bou, Pa mos stranyula jou. 
throat, has affected the lungs, poisonig the whole system, causing Consumption, No amount of money could Induce me to be placed IELVIN, ¢ ma, Leak Co.. Mins. 
Liver Complaint and Chronic Discases of many kinds. Do Not Wait until | your medicine McINTIKE, Fulton, M a 
Catarrh has prostrate you and the compiucation of diseases arising from the ne ve tar ull attend | ;ears since was brouxht death's door ty Cate 
\lected Catarrh has placed you bey ond the reac h ot any human aid. Obtain the au all the thine. Dis vrave, abd y ye 
means that has cured so many thousands, and, having secured it, with honest, Mis. A. N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mieb. | bis voice in that assembly you would have realized 
. renewe Now I am cured bead free. ai open, that, but you bever dome an. thing more, your life 
straightforward work, rseve > nm its use, and yous ill be blessed ith rene “ | aud breathing natural. A thousand thanks to you Sas net been in vain. Your friend, 
Of) health and strength. especially desire to treat thase who have used other re- = tor so sure a remedy | kK. E. M., Camden. Mixes. 
medies without succes Your Oold Air Inbaling Bala bas proved a great for Consumption. In a lett r dated four 
benetit t: Mre. Marble as well as myself. can months later she says: I am almost cured, 
Ail. | hearta y recommend it to others MAK) J. HULLEY, Mountain Park, Ellis Co., 
KE. MARBLE, Concord, Mich Texas, 
ve eueve, chtirely recovere rout hadin our practice was that of Sandel. o 
Thirteen Years Ago disease, your very | Stonbe Cor, Tet. He saya 
beveficial treatmen BENEDICT, Pe epripe of the disease assumed a new forn my 
Ve “ } | Paeasages of the head bewan to open, throat and ™* uth and throat were attacked, ulcers wer: form: 
Catarrl waa considered au incurable disease. I had then suffered for thirteen years | bronchial tubes wrew Letter. cough ceared, and now ed, aud the ulva War away, and larve 
in manner only known to those who have this disease in some of its worst forme. bet My condition 
d. omer, Cham ae fit ep Orabdie, Hut arentiy hopeless," 


}(p@ My professional dutles made exposure a necessity, and [| wus firet attacked by a slight 
\ cold; terrible headaches, which could not be cured, followed, with deafoess and ringing | 


After three ir treatment, hesays 


I received your Catarrh Specific some t of 
lam etire y cured, all the borrithe di-case en 


and as dire ted. it acted like acharm. It cured 


in the ears, soreness of the throat, diswusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyea, | my cough and stopped that wheezing I had in my Phis is to certify that I was avsufferer fro , 
‘A, hawking, raising of vile matter, black and sometimes bloody mucus, coughing, with Unroat Catarrh tried remedies of several pap 
great soreness of the lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with the diseased | throat is now well restored that Lean lecture eradual y grew worse. 
A matter r noing from the head, until dyspepsia, indigestion, and liver complaint made me | daily without any diffieulty, aud find po difficulty rec ved Your Femeutes and sommenent Gee 
>a wreck end incapacitated me for my professional duties and confined me to my bed. | whatever in presebing. At first I thought it was a bumb, but 1 feilowed 
Compelled to res torate d feeli t rend peratl | FAIRCHILD, D.D., LL.D your directions, anc now can rejace in « 
nn pelied to resign my pastorate, and feeling that my end was near, in desperation I gave | Chancellor University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb well * KOBT. ¥. DANIBL, Yroy ki 
the physicians and compounded my Catarrh Specific. and wrought upou myself 
¥ ‘wonderful cure. Now, at the age of sixty-seven, | am wholly restored, can speak for | : - 
hours with no difficulty, and never have Lad, in the whole thirteen years, the slightest | e 
return of the disses. Addresses: 
$} Every Puysrctan who has examined my Specific says it is cer{ain, and thorough, and | war 
perfect. T. P. Cuinvs | Rev. E. 8. Martin, Port Carbon, Pa. B. Benedict, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 
|W. H. Stevens, Shawneetown, Pa. Col, A. Cate, Paris, Texas 
LB. T. Welch, Wilton Junction, Muecatine Co., Ia FP. H. Messmore, Cadiliac, Wexford Co., Mich, 
Ld W. P. Harmon, Cahfornia, Mountain Vo, J. H Ballard, Springfield, Mase. 
J. P. Roberts, Distali Ave., Chicago, lil W. Brown, » Marks tSt., Ly nn, 
Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal to mapn- | K. T B Rao 
5 kind than all the fevers and ailments that we know of, or the millions of people that labor | we hofield, Petrolia, Butler C>., Pu. Kev. A, A Gaines, Waterford, Miss, 
uoder it? Many are often unconscious of its rav until the discharge from the nose | jas. A. tiailaher, Perry, Kalla Co., Mo. A. J. Cowles, Beloit, Kock Co, Wi- 
aud throat brings it painfully before them, In effective efforts to cough and expectorate | Kobert Evan-, Erie, Pa. Gaylord, Fost sinim, Monti query N.Y 
th ffenaive Kev. H. Hilbieh, North Lima, ©. Hill, Rirkville, Wa ello Co, La 
co ensive matter. Can anything be more diaguating to the on-looker than this specta- | Chas Thom««, * Elm st., Newark, N. J. George H. Foote, St Clair St, Cleveland, © 
cle? Yet none are so frequent. You will find it in every street car, In every public con- | §. H. Broaduax, Wa nut Grove. Ga M Aishuter, Matoon, Coles Co., Lil 
veyance. This is only the beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific treat- Bement Gibeon Co.. T 
ment. From the delicate organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; |p’ & Yy Dalbes uhelby ville ‘Tenn hev. Henry Stout, Raritan, Somerset CoN J 
> nothing but the most decided measures _will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady.4, 7. B. Hand, 1% E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md Mee. H.C. Murray, Linden Ave, Bu-timore, Md. 
There must be no neglect. Wesiey Thomas, Westover, Somerset Co.. Md. W. G. Davis, Met. Palatin. Putnai Co., Li. 
J. W. Riley, U. 8, Ex. Agent, Troy, O Key W. Tillinghun t, Boo ver, Wis. 
Kev. P. K Kusse il, Vineland, N, J “. 5. Namdel, Wiis, Texas 
L. C. Hoppel, ** trevor House,” Rochester, N. Y. Jobn Bu lock. LeCrom-e, Hancock Co., I)! 
| Rev. G. L. Baillee, Burneide, 11. [ one Duckworth, Pattenburgh, Hunterdon Co., 
E, Marble, Concord, Jackson Co., Mich. 
What The Editors Say: Ben). Boar, Clinton, Clinton Co.. Ia. 
'c. A. Hurlburt, 210-216 Liinois St., Indianapoli«, Testi Meeting St... nb, S.C. 
na ev. conte ston, Sayvilie S Co.. M. 
EF Tlowd* Ant Robt. W. Darah, Delavan, Tazewell Co., 
The publishers and editors of the ‘Journal and Messenger’ have known Rev, T. P. Ww. Va. Mra. M. F. Gibespie, Holden, Johnson 
Childs for many years, and feel every confidence in any statement he may make. (ur | sami Burebe, Parkersburg, W. Va. K. C. Davis, Agency, Buchanan Co., Mo 
sub<cribers can feel every confidence in giving their cases into his hands for treatment.” | Paul. Oo. Ulagette, Upper Mariboro, Prince George 
sy. Heury, Champai«c +» 
(Journal and Messenger, Cincinnti. ticenett. Bt J. T. Jones, Baldwyn, Lee Co., Mise 
“ww | A. Peeley, Pilot. Denton, Texas. H. Woodruff, Auburn B..tten Auburn, N. ¥ 
hile not supposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the prescription ad- | Wm. H. Kam, M4 Prospect St., Pouxbkeepsie, N. Y, — Bradshaw, Treasurer Fayette Co, La Grange, 
vertised, the publishers of the ‘ IMustrated Christian Weekly,’ after diligent inquiry. | Cheney. = Rev ‘Stephen Fisk, Picolata, St. Johns Co, Fla 
aave reasou to belleve that It has, in many cases, proved effectual.” — (Illustrated Christian | Johnson. Rev. L. R James, New Market. Jefferson Tenn. 
Weekly. | Rev. J. Lippineott, Clarksbor; ugh, N. J. A. L. ~hep er, G-orvetown. Vermilion (o., I 
‘ J. M. Harrison, Fiatonia, Fayette Co., Tex. M. P. Brown, Scottsborousxch, Jackson Uo, Ala. 
‘The publishers of the ‘Congregationalist,’ with multitudes of other people, are | Miss Julia Snider, Fort \ alley, Houston Co., Ge. 


somewhat suspicious of patent medicines as a rule, and when we received the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Childs we at first declined its insertion, but on making inquiry we received 
such satisfactory replies, and especially from a well-known Congregational pastor | 
’ | not far from Rev. Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our ob-. 
jection .”—[Congregationalist, Boston. 


that every one who wishes should have the opportunity to ascertain 


sent t0 ue by gratefal patients—as well as the addresses of some who have been success- 
( accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. Having been cured themselves, they doubtless 
& will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can find certain relief. We have 
{ | thonrands of these certificates from all cla physicians, clergymen, lawyers, judzes, 
merchants, bankers and busieess men. . 


- — 


Childs’ Catarrh Specific 


/ Willeffectually and permanently cure any case of Catarrh, no matter how 


desperate. The treatment is local as well as constitutional, and can only 


~ | be obtained at Troy, Ohio. We especially desire to treat those who have 
ermanen ure 0 d arr 1 | tried other remedies without success. 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and for diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, can be 


Catarrhal cases have applied to me for relief. Many thousands | 
have received my Specific, and are cured. We deem it only fair | taken at home, with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. No expense need be entailed 


whether we are able to accomplish all that we claim; and for this beyond the cost of the medicine. A full statement of method of home treatment and 
purpose we add afew of the many hundreds of unsolicited certificates which have been cost, with scores of testimonials from those who have been cured, wil! be sent on applica- 


fully treated, almost any of whom will doubtless respond to any inquiry by letter, if| tion. Address 


REV: We P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
Say you caw this in The Christian Union. 
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